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CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH SONG 


Michael Head provides an informative article on today’s richest wellspring of the art song. 
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MORE CHAMBER MUSIC FOR THE VOICE 


John~Toms continues to document a less familiar aren of song literature for our use. 
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Arou te Will choral culture 
...... IN TEN EASY LESSONS! 


ime Keutnceme 


se trite music; the chorus will love it the first time you present it 
—and hate it the tenth time. 


Pp no attention to the development of correct vocal techniques in 
your chorus, Rush to get the words and notes learned. So what 
if the tenors strain those throats, they can take it. Besides it will serve 
them right for being a tenor. Don't admit that a choral director is 
also a vocal teacher. Make them sing—right or wrong—but sing. 


s director, learn the music at the same time the singers are learn- 
A ing it—at the rehearsals. They won't catch on. Don't bother to 
discover and work out such trouble makers as difficult rhythmic pat- 
terns. Your chorus will stumble on, and over them soon enough. Let 
them get that first wrong impression—it will stick and be so easy to 
unlearn. Teach them to sight read by the "stumble" method—it's good 
for their vocal technique. 


i it's a foreign language song, keep ‘em guessing. The suspense is 
wonderful. Pay no attention to the words and poetry—the music 
is always the more important. The singer's understanding of the 
literary will have no bearing on his interpretation of the music. Keep 
the words mechanical syllabication. 


n rehearsal, "talk" your interpretation of the music into your chorus. 
Don't bother trying to show it through your directing—they just 
love to hear you talk by the hour about culture rather than sing. 


ork on litte "no account" details to begin with, and go over and 
W over them time and again. Strive for those "special effects— 
the whole picture is of no importance. 


on't treat your singers as unique and varied individuals, each with 
D his own peculiar voice and problems. Lump ‘em and leave ‘em. 


on't bother with either warm up or remedial exercises that might 
D help in general with vocal technique, tone, or musicianship. Let 
them learn such things from the voice teacher—that's what he gets 
all the money for. After all there is no difference between choral 
and vocal singing techniques. 


n concerts, make your conducting the main attraction of the show 
! —that's what the audience came to see. 


on't insist on personal responsibility on the part of each singer. 
D The attitude of "let the other fellow do it" should prevail. Don't 
admit that group art is at its best when it allows, inspires, and demands 
the ultimate in individual participation, self discipline, and self expres- 
sion. 
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“The purpose of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing is to estab- 
lish and maintain the highest principles 
and standards of ethical practice in the 
profession of teaching singing and the 
vocal art; to establish and maintain the 
highest possible standards of competence 
in said teaching profession; to encourage 
and conduct research; to disseminate 
useful information to the profession at 
large and to stimulate effective co- 
operation among vocal teachers for their 
mutual welfare and advancement.” 

* * * 
Ms PROGRESS has been made in 
realizing this stated objective 
through the medium of summer work- 
shops, chapters, study groups and con- 
vention forums, but these meetings are 
attended by only a fraction of our mem- 


bership. The great majority of our mem- 
bers still anticipate some means of per- 
sonal improvement and _ professional 
progress within the reach of all. In fact, 
many members inside and outside of 
NATS feel that we have not yet fully 
realized our objective. 

Continued strength and growth will 
be the reward of NATS only if it pre- 
sents to the voice teaching profession a 
challenge which, when met, will lead 
the individual teacher to greater pro- 
fessional and personal accomplishment 
and to greater prestige and recognition. 
We are, therefore, prepared to inaugu- 
rate a program of advanced study, 
which, while presenting subject matter 
that is only a refresher course for some, 
will permit others to fill in incomplete 
areas of preparation in the broad field 
of voice teaching. 

This program is presented boldly, 
realizing that it must be of such calibre 
as to invite only the highest commenda- 
tion. It must be administered in a man- 
ner that will guarantee adherence to 
the high standards of vocal education 
that are set by our association. 

Teachers eligible to participate in this 
program must be members of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 


ing in good standing, and must have 
had at least ten years of teaching ex- 
perience. Those completing the course 
will gain the title of Fellow in the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VOCAL PEDA- 
Gocy. 

A diploma as a Fellow may be granted 
only by a certification board of the 
finest authorities available in each of 
the five general fields. There are sub- 
divisions of each field: [1] Vocat Scr- 
ENCE. (a) Physiology—an anatomical 
and physiological study of both the vocal 
and auditory mechanisms. (b) Acoustics 
—a scientific study of sound and its re- 
lation to the vocal act. [2] Lancuace 
AND PHONETICS—a working knowledge 
of each major language with special 
emphasis upon pronunciation, transla- 
tion and diction in (a) English, (b) 


French, (c) German, and (d) Italian. 
[3] Vocat Pepacocy. (a) Educational 
Principles. A survey and appraisal of 
various modern singing and vocal teach- 
ing methods and devices with suitable 
demonstrations. A study of pedagogical 
concepts and review of bibliographical 
sources. A teaching vocabulary. (b) 
Diagnostic and Corrective Vocal Pro- 
cedures. A laboratory course in actual 
case work presenting typical vocal 
teaching and clinical problems for diag- 
nosis and _ study. Professional and 
amateur singers will be observed and 
their performance analyzed and dis- 
cussed with a view to establishing cri- 
teria for judging, diagnosing and evalu- 
ating a singer’s performance. (c) Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Studio Practices. 
A consideration and discussion of the 
problems and procedures of vocal studio 
management, relationship of teacher 
and student, and the ethics and practices 
of the voice teaching profession. [4] 
Musiciansuip. (a) Musical background 
studies. (b) Practical skill in a per- 
forming medium. (c) Hearing accuracy 
in pitch, rhythm, dynamics and voice 
identification. [5] REPERTOIRE AND His- 
TORY OF VocaL Music. Each of these 
categories would require the supervi- 


sion of experts in that particular field, 
It must be understood that the entire 
program of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE or 


Vocat Pepacocy is under the direction 


of the entire Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. The administrative faculty will 


be appointed by the National Associa- — 
tion of Teachers of Singing Board of | 
Directors, and subject to its general | 


supervision. 


The courses can be offered in ap- | 
dcr Vi 
versities or conservatories, or in . | 
NATS summer workshop. Any member | 
can apply for an examination by an | 


proved educational institutions, uni- 


examining board when he feels prepare: 
to do so. 
The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VOCAL 


Pepacocy is a certification only. It is 


not an organization. It will hold no 
meetings, have no officers and no dues. 
If adopted, this certification will be 
governed entirely by the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing through 
its elected officers. After becoming 
established, this program should be en- 
tirely self-sustaining. 

It is expected that a program leading 
to the granting of such a diploma would 
command the highest respect from edu- 
cational circles and musical circles alike. 
The objectives could not be gained by 
any watered-down curriculum of ad- 
ministration. The title of Fellow would 
be gained only after successfully passing 
the required examinations. No honorary 
titles or certificates would be granted. 

It must be understood, however, that 
this program is offered to increase the 
skills and to enhance the prestige of 
NATS members. It is in no way pre- 
sented as a class of membership, or 
means of gaining advantage. By no 
means, does it take the place of mem- 
bership under present requirements. It 
is understood that many of our mem- 
bers are already so well established ia 
position, professional preparation, cr 
reputation, that certification will not ca 
for an exceptional amount of prepara- 
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tion or additional study on their part. 

On the other hand, there are many, 
particularly among our younger mem- 
bers, who have much to gain from such 
a program after the usual courses of 
study are completed. For those holding 


J undergraduate academic degrees, it is 

7tie equivalent of a graduate program 

of studies. For those holding graduate 
degrees, certification requirements may 

ibe met by completing the prescribed 

qcurriculum of the AMerIcaN INSTITUTE 
cF VocaL Pepacocy. 


There are five types of requirements 


for the National Association of Teach- 
Jers of Singing Fellowship Certifi- 


cate. [1] INTELLEcTUAL—including edu- 
cation, general knoledge, cultural back- 
ground, mental discipline, specialized 
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languages. [2] AESTHETIC—creative 
ability, musical background, knowledge 
of repertory, general musicianship. [3] 
PERFORMANCE— practical skill in demon- 
strating the techniques of performance 
demanded of singers. [4] CHaracTER— 
maturity, personality, reputation, ethical 
standards. [5] Pepacocic — teaching 
theory, practice teaching, at least ten 
years of experience and skill in handling 
pupils. Graduate teacher-training 
courses. Degrees may be submitted as 
part of the pedagogic requirement. 

In view of the foregoing explanation, 
the following resolution was presented 
and adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing Board of 
Directors on April 1, 1959: 

[1] Wuereas, the academic world has 
its own long-standing and well-estab- 
lished procedures for providing and 
evaluating professional certification pro- 
grams; and 

[2] WuerEas, most American profes- 
sons gear their certification formulae 
to existing academic or curricular set- 
ups (e.g., state teacher licensing boards, 
American Medical Association, Bar As- 
sociation, Dentistry, etc.); and 

[3] Wuereas, supplementary inter- 
views, character references and per- 
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formance tests are sometimes added to 
these academic requirements, (e.g., 
American Guild of Organists); and 

[4] Wuereas, undergraduate and 
graduate academic degrees already 
stand for definite achievement values 
in intellectual and artistic training 
throughout the country and are recog- 
nized as such in most professional de- 
grees; and 

[5] Wuereas, the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing is not at 
present large enough in membership to 
support the expense of a completely 
self-accrediting mechanism and, there- 
fore, needs to utilize academic standards 
and facilities now in existence, wherever 
possible. 

Now, therefore, let it be resolved that 

Firstly, an AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Vocat Pepacocy, governed by an ad- 
ministrative faculty of six on fellow- 
ship certification be set up as a sub- 
sidiary of the exisiting Advisory Com- 
mittee on Vocal Education. 

Secondly, said fellowship administra- 
tive faculty is to prepare a list of all 
accredited music schools, colleges, con- 
servatories and _ universities in the 
U.S.A. that now offer individual reg- 
ular courses that can be approved for 
pre-certification training, including a list 
of summer workshop sessions that can 
be so accredited or approved. 

Thirdly, said faculty is to undertake 
to secure the consent of a predetermined 
number of accredited institutions of 
learning that are willing to set up and 
adopt a special curriculum leading to 
certification by the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing so that these in- 
stitutions can be recommended to our 
membership and membership candidates 
who are seeking certification for a Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing Fellowship. 

Fourthly, the administrative faculty 
be empowered to set up and etstablish 
a Board of Examiners. consisting of one 
or more experts in the fields of Educa- 
tion (Vocal Pedagogy), the sciences of 
Physiology and Acoustics, the four lan- 
guages, Repertoire and History of Vocal 
Music (Musicology), or any special field 
germane to its needs for the purpose 
of accomplishing the following: [a] de- 
signing and printing standard applica- 
tion and questionnaire forms that would 
adequately record the credentials of all 
applicants for certification so that these 
credentials might be properly and ob- 
jectively evaluated; [b] set up and con- 
duct personal interviews and/or spe- 
cial writtten, oral, or performance tests 
for those applicants whose credentials, 
as submitted, are not complete or that 
are not completely acceptable; [c] pro- 
nounce judgment and evaluate the cre- 


dentials submitted by applicants, in 
terms of previously agreed upon mini- 
mum requirements for certification; 
[d] approve the issuance of a Certificate 
of Fellowship to the candidate who 
meets all the requirements thereof as 
set forth by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Vocat Pepacocy. 

Be it further resolved that 

Fifthly, an application for certification 
and examination may be made only by 
members of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, and, to be valid, 
must be accompanied by a fee of $25.00 
(not returnable), which fee is to be 
applied toward the full certification fee 
if and when the Certificate is approved 
and issued. 

Sixthly, a full certification fee of 
$125.00 be charged for the issuance of 
a Certificate of Fellowship in the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. 
Seventhly, the wording and design of 
the Certificate of Fellowship is to be 
decided by the Certification Committee 
after approval by the Executive Board 
of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing. 

Eightly, that the gross income from 
all certification fees be ear-marked in 
a separate fund to provide the travelling 
expenses of committee members when 
on official business and also to provide 
compensation for experts when needed. 

Approved by The Executive Commit- 
tee, The Policy Board, and The Advis- 
ory Committee on Vocal Education, 
April 1, 1959. 

In conclusion, it should be remem- 
bered that the Fellowship of A.I.V.P. 
will conform to sound educational, eth- 
ical, legal, and economic principles. It 
is intended that the granting of such 
credit and national recognition shall be- 
come a mark of distinction and a re- 
ward for special achievement, study, 
reputation and professional attainment 
beyond the minimum requirements of 
membership in NATS—that certification 
in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VOCAL 
Pepacocy shall be an incentive to con- 
tinued self-improvement and study so 
as to stimulate among our members the 
desire for continued progress and ad- 
vancement in the singing teachers’ pro- 
fession. Thus, the initials “A.I.V.P.” 
will, in time, become the sine qua non 
of professional success and leadership. 

The above is but a preliminary state- 
ment issued for the information of 
NATS members. Further details of the 
NATS certification procedure will be 
released as soon as the administrative 
faculty has prepared them. Meanwhile, 
inquiries may be addressed to Dr. 
RicHarp DeYounc, Chairman, 721 
NortH MicHicaANn AvENUE, Cuicaco 11.4% 
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HE DAY WILL COME, I believe, when 

an adventuresome composer will 
write a trio, a quartet or other small 
chamber work, and score it for instru- 
ments and a voice. The voice will not 
be called on to declaim a text, but will 
be part of the ensemble as a viola, a 
clarinet or a French Horn might be. 
It will be scored for its color. To avoid 
giving the voice the rank of solo im- 
portance, it might be best scored as an 
inner part. The hypothetical composer, 
if familiar with the varied timbres a 
capable singer has at his disposal, will 
use this “instrument” to produce new 
and exciting music. Does such a com- 
position exist? We have the Ravel and 
Rachmaninoff vocalises. The next step 
toward an Alto Quartet or a Tenor Trio 
should not be a great one. Imagine 
“playing” a contrapuntal movement in 
a quartet! 

While we wait, we can enjoy per- 
forming those small ensembles in which 
the solo voice [one or more] does de- 
claim a text. A good measure of enjoy- 
ment is provided any singer who has the 
opportunity to perform with a small 
group of instrumentalists; and, for a 
student, the educational value is ex- 
ceptional. 

The compositions to be presented here 
will be examined chronologically so let 
us begin with several Symphoniae 
Sacrae by Heinrich Schiitz. Schiitz, 
called “the father of German music,” 
was born in 1585, just 100 years before 
J. S. Bach. His Symphoniae, composed 
for small musical forces, were the result 
of the Thirty Years’ War [1618-1648], 
a time when the ruling princes, the main 
supporters of the arts, were financially 
unable to employ large corps of mu- 
sicians. The Symphoniae may be used 
either for recital or for church. I apolo- 
gize if I seem to stretch a point by 
classifying them as chamber music, but, 
if the definition is not held to too rigidly, 
they do qualify. 

Cantabo Domino' [Psalm 104, I will 
sing unto the Lord] and Venite ad me’ 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. John Toms, Associate 
Professor of Voice, Northwestern University, 
holds the Mus. B. from Oberlin and the Mus. M. 
from Michigan. He enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion as recitalist, oratorio tenor, and choral di- 
rector, serving in the latter capacity as Director 
of Music at the Glenview Community Church, 
Glenview, Illinois. He is president of the Chi- 
cago Singing Teachers Guild. 

‘ The article printed here is a sequel to 
“Chamber Music for Voice,” which appeared in 
the September, 1955, Bulletin. A more recent 
contribution, “Mostly About Accompanying,” 
[October, 1957] treated an often neglected 
phase of the vocal art. 
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[Matthew XI, Come unto me, all ye 
that labour] are scored for tenor, two 
violins and continuo. Vocally, they are 
undemanding, the range being c-g! and 
the tessitura, medium. Some knowledge 
of the musical style of the period is 
needed to assure correct tempi at meter 
changes that occur in each. Instructions 
in the preface [in German] are useful. 
The instrumental parts are not difficult. 
Short passages for instruments alone 
[Sinfonia] occur as introduction and in 
the body of the composition. Both works 
are short, Cantabo Domino being 153 
measures long, Venite ad me, 206. 

Two Symphoniae for two tenors, two 
English Horns and continuo have texts 
taken from the Song of Solomon. Anima 
mea liquefacta est’ [My very spirit 
melted] and Adjuro vos, filiae Jeru- 
salem‘ [I charge you all, daughters of 
Jerusalem] are similar in form and de- 
mands to the works listed above. The 
vocal and instrumental lines are con- 
trapuntally imitative at times, only to 
be followed soon by a passage in thirds. 
The florid measures that exist are not 
difficult. The two songs, including the 
instrumental parts, are under one cover. 

O Quam tu pulchra es’ [O my be- 
loved, how fair thou art] and Veni de 
Libano" [Come thou from Lebanon], 
words again from the Song of Solomon, 
are two Symphoniae scored for tenor 
and baritone, two violins and continuo. 
Nothing further need be said regarding 
these save that the baritone part can be 
sung by a tenor. 

All the above works are available in 
the Baerenreiter Edition, and can be 
purchased from Baerenreiter Music, 250 
West 57th St., New York 19. Baerenreit- 
er Editions have only Latin and German 
texts, but, fortunately, Henry S. Drink- 
er has made English translations of all 
the vocal works of Heinrich Schiitz. Try 
your nearest college library if the 
volume is not available locally. 

Paratum cor meum, [Psalm 108, O 
God my heart is ready] a Symphoniae 
for medium voice, two violins and con- 
tinuo is available from the C. F. Peters 
Corporation in a Hinrichsen Edition. 
This edition has an English translation. 
Instrumental parts come with the score. 


Peter Warlock, in collaboration with 
Philip Wilson, has given us Two Sonus 
from “A Pilgrim’s- Solace” by John 
Dowland [1563-1626] in a transcribed 
form that employs an obbligato for 
violin.’ The original obbligato was scored 
for treble viol. As a transcription it has 
the greatest authenticity for, “In addi- 
tion to his [Peter Warlock] achieve- 
ment as a composer, the debt we owe 
him for his work as a transcriber and 
editor of old, and principally Eliza- 
bethan, music cannot be exaggerated.” 
The songs, From Silent Night and Go 
nightly cares, come from the book re- 
garded as Dowland’s masterpiece. “It 
is a remarkable fact that this book, ap- 
pearing at a time when the polyphonic 
tradition was fast giving way before 
the figured bass and its attendant har- 
monic developments, is at once the most 
contrapuntal of Dowland’s works, and 
the one in which the widest range of 
purely harmonic combinations may be 
found.” 

Recorder players are easier to come 
by today than they were a few years 
ago, but without one a flutist will do 
admirably if you want to perform Cory- 
don, a cantata for soprano, treble re- 
corder and piano by J. C. Pepusch 
[1667-1752]" or The Morning, a cantata 
for soprano, treble recorder, string quar- 
tet [ad lib.] and piano by Thomas Arne 
[1710-1779]." Corydon opens with a 
recitative, followed by a delightful da 
capo aria in 6/8. A second recitative fo!- 
lows, and the work concludes with a 
vivace aria in 34, also da capo. The can- 
tata is pastoral in character and lyric in 
style. The range is a d'-a-flat?. The 
Morning is more demanding vocally for 
the range is greater [high b], the tess - 
tura is high, and it contains several di/- 
ficult florid passages. Its five parts ir- 
clude an arioso, a recitative and arias. 
It, likewise, is pastoral in character. 
Both works have the grace and charm 
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characteristic of this interesting period. 
The woman who walked the empty 
aisles in the Thaxted [England] church 
one evening “improvising on her violin 
while singing a wordless song’” prob- 
ably never learned that her unguarded 
performance motivated a series of com- 
positions for voice and violin. However, 
her music was heard by Gustav Holst 
who recognized the striking possibili- 
ties of the combination and the out- 
growth was his Four Songs for Voice 
and Violin, opus 35. That was in 1916. 
Shortly after 1922, Vaughan Williams 
followed Holst’s pattern and set eight 
Housman’ poems, five from his volume 
Last Poems and three Shropshire Lad 
poems, for voice and violin giving them 
the title Along the Field. They were 
not published until 30 years later [1954] 
and the composer is not certain just 
when they were written.’ Two English 
Folk Songs [Searching for Lambs and 
The Lawyer]" set in the same medium 
followed in 1935. Other composers, 
among them Norman Peterkin and 
Darius Milhaud,” have written songs for 
a single stringed instrument and voice. 
Holst chose medieval poems for his 
Four Songs which prove compatible 
with his general idiom and well suited 
to this original venture. The poems are 
Jesu, Sweet; My soul has naught but 
fire and ice; I sing of a Maiden that 
n atchless is; and My Leman” is so true. 
It is interesting to find Holst using 
an extreme economy of writing in these 
songs. This characteristic is seldom 
giined, if ever, before the end of a com- 
poser’s productive span, and 1916 marks 
oily the end of Holst’s first-half. The 
c mpressed technique used makes great 
demands on both the singer and the 
volinist thus labeling these songs for 
a lvanced performers. The first song is in 
recitative style and is held together and 
enhanced by a chordal accompaniment. 
The second is similar with its strength 
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lying in measures 2 and 4 [there are 
but 8 measures in the song] where the 
melodic line is intoned above a sustained 
octave on d. The first 12 measures of 
the third song are unaccompanied. The 
violin then enters on a? pianissimo to 
begin a continually decending melody 
for 8 measures that artfully depicts the 
falling of dew. Holst, who was con- 
tinually in search for the musical idiom 
of the English language, felt that in the 
last song, My Leman is so true, he came 
closest to making the tune one with the 
words.” The meter is free with the violin 
weaving an inseparable counter melody 
throughout. The range of Four Songs 
is c! to g* and may be sung by male or 
female. The tessitura is not consistent 
for in My soul has naught but fire and 
ice it is relatively low whereas in I sing 
of a Maiden it is high.” 

Ralph Vaughan Williams had been 
successful with settings of Housman 
poems [On Wenlock Edge, a cycle of 
six songs from Shropshire Lad for tenor, 
piano and string quartet, composed in 
1909 and published by Boosey and 
Hawkes in 1911], so it was but natural 
that a new volume by the same poet 
should attract his attention. Along the 
Field takes its name from a Shropshire 
Lad poem [the second song in the 
cycle], but opens with a setting of We'll 
to the woods no more, “the verse which 
the poet prefixed to the volume in which 
he said farewell to his muse.”” The 
forthright rhythms and the diatonic 
melodies of the three Shropshire Lad 
poems give them a feeling of folk tunes, 
especially number 6, Good-bye, which is 
in a lilting 6/8. Fancy’s Nell is mildly 
declamatory and In the morning pre- 
sents an eight-note melody in 2/2, ac- 
companied by the violin’s quarter-note 
triple figure. The range is bounded on 
top by one a? and two g”’s and on the 
bottom by one b. 

Those who know Vaughan Williams’ 
Five Mystical Songs, with words by 
George Herbert [1593-1633] for bari- 
tone, chorus and orchestra,*! will find 
Four Hymns for tenor, viola and piano 
equally exciting and satisfying. Four 
Hymns was composed in 1912-14 and 
has for its text metaphysical poems by 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Watts and 
Richard Crashaw. The words of the last 
song, Evening Hymn, are a translation 
from the Greek of the Early Church by 
Robert Bridges. The first song opens 
with a declamatory statement over 
sustained chords and is then carried on 
by a vigorous dotted eight-sixteenth 
rhythm to still other declamatory sec- 
tions with the whole culminating in a 
Hosanna passage before the triple forte 
cadence. The parallel octaves in the low 
register that occur in the early measures 


of Who is this fair one lend a haunting 
mystery to the questioning words and 
melody. When the question is answered, 
Vaughan Williams resorts to the use 
of parallel 5ths and 6ths, a device used 
almost without respite in the third song, 
Come Love, come Lord. A chorale-like 
melody in the viola over an ostinato 
which does not coincide with the bar ac- 
cents introduces the last song, and is 
later borrowed by the singer. In the 
middle portion, the same melody re- 
ceives the parallel 5th treatment, but the 
ostinato soon returns to complete the 
song. All the songs are vocally and mu- 
sically demanding. The range is d to b- 
flat and the tessitura is hi 

There is one chamber work for tenor, 
flute, English Horn and string quartet 
by Peter Warlock that I wish I could 
suggest for consideration. Unfortunately 
the work is out-of-print, and has been 
for a number of years. The Curlew is 
mentioned in many history books as 
Warlock’s greatest work, but publishers 
have neglected it. It is complex and 
would have limited use. 

A recent recording” of this master- 
piece sung by Alexander Young made 
me more anxious than ever to secure a 
score, and prompted the last of many 
efforts to buy one. I recommend this fine 
recording to all interested in vocal 
chamber music for it is superior in every 
way. Perhaps the recording will prompt 
others to order the score and demand 
will bring about a reprinting.?# 


. German title: 
. German title: 


1 Ich singe dem Herrn. 
2 

3. German title: 
4 


Kommt alle zu mir. 

Ach meine Selle schmilzt in Wonne 
hin. 

. German title: 
Jerusalem. 


Ich flehe euch an Téchter von 


5. German ttle: O, wie beriickend wie schén_ bist 
du. 

6. German title: Steige herab von den Bergen. 

7. Two Songs from “A Pilgrim’s Solace’ (1612). 
Trans., by Peter Warlock and Philip Wilson. 
Pub., by J. & W. Chester, Ltd. 

8. Peter Warlock by Cecil G ray, pg. 26. Pub., Jona- 
than Cape, 1934. 

9. The English Ayre by Peter Warlock, Pg. 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 

10. Corydon, Cantata for Soprano, Treble Recorder 
and Piano by J. C. Pepusch. Universal Edition. 
J. C. Peters Corp. 

11. The Morning, Cantata for Soprano. Schott and 
Co., Ltd. [Associated Music Publishers} . 

12. Gustav Holst by Imogen Holst. Pg. 57. Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 

13. Along the Field, Eight Housman Songs for Voice 
and Violin. Oxford University Press, 1954. 

14. Last Poems by Housman was published in 1922 
and establishes an approximate date of composi- 
tion. 

15. Two English Folk Songs arr. for voice and violin 
by R. Vaughan Williams. Oxford University 
Press. 

16. Quatre poems de Catulle for * aa and violin by 
Darius Milhaud. Heugel. 1916 

17. Archaic synonym for Christ. 

18. The Music of Gustav Holst by Imogen Holst, 
pg. 58. Oxford University Press. 
19. Four Songs by Gustav Holst. ” Pub. i. & W. 

Chester. 
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20. The Music of Ralph Vaughan Williams by Frank 
Howes. Oxford University Press. 1954. 

21. Five Mystical Songs can be without 
chorus and with rane or org 

22. Four Hymns by Ralph Voushen Williams for 
tenor, viola and piano. Boosey and Hawkes. 

23. Westminster XWN_ 18022. 
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DO IT YOURSELF 


The newest American mania has entered the field of 
vocal study. The first album [two disks] of a Great 
Masters School of Voice series is now available. Accord- 
ing to a review of the records, it contains graduated vo- 
calises for the soprano voice—demonstrated by Toti dal 
Monte—plus a booklet providing rudimentary informa- 
tion on the physiology of the throat and some time-hon- 
ored axioms of the vocal studio. The reviewer com- 
mented that it would be hard to see how a voice could 
be damaged by exposure to these records and that stu- 
dents might find some stimulating ideas therein. 

It is possible to agree with the reviewer’s second 
comment. These records could prove to be an unexpect- 
ed incentive to a resurgence in the art of beautiful sing- 
ing. They just might make some young hopefuls realize 
that there is more to singing than groaning and sobbing 
into a microphone with accompanying provocative ges- 
tures. 

That a voice could not be damaged by such records 
is a moot question. We all know students who have read 
every book on “How to Sing.” We know the problems, 
both physical and psychological, they present to the 
teacher that they eventually must consult to untangle 
the confused ideas acquired from these books. It was a 
maxim of Lamperti’s that students learn best by hearing 
and imitating good singers. Be that as it may, without the 
aid of a teacher, students using records still will not 
know if they sound like the model. Nor will they know 
whether the example that they are trying to imitate is 
suitable for their particular voices. One can imagine that 
cats on the back fence imitate each other, but it doesn’t 
improve the sound! Would it be safe to perform an ap- 
pendectomy on oneself from instructions on a recording 
—or even prescribe treatment? Each case has different 
complications and the vocal organ is as variable as the 
appendix. Moreover, it is subject to psychological reac- 
tions which have not yet been found to involve the ap- 
pendix. 

If the Do-it-Yourself records “catch on” as their pub- 
lishers no doubt hope, it is entirely predictable that we 
will see a great influx of students in our studios—accom- 
panied, of course, by much harder work for the teacher 
of singing. G.E. [Reprinted from the Eastern Region’s 
Newsletter. ] 


A PAUSE FOR REFLECTION 


The following was given by George H. Ivins, Chair- 
man of the Department of Education, Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, as a prelude to the Summer School Commencement, 
September, 1958. Its message is applicable to all young 
people anywhere at “commencements” at any time. 
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“A personal interpretation of the purpose of the pro- 


logue is to set the stage, create the mood, and to facili- 


tate anticipation for that which is to come. 

The readiness and willingness of those attending to 
view the occasion as important was unquestioned by the 
program makers. But the importance of today is a relz- 
tive matter. Let us hope that today is not “the high-water 
mark”—that the days that follow are not anti-climactic. 

If you hold with many contemporary writers that 
growth is a process of becoming—then today is neither 
the beginning nor the end. Growth is viewed as a cumu- 
lative process. It is in the doing rather than the acquir- 
ing, the striving rather than the obtaining. This is in con- 
tradiction to the mind set. Consider this then as a pause 
for reflection. 

In this age of energy, the common concern is time. 
The speaker, the headline writer, express it in a sen- 
tence—“Time is running out.” How? “Time is short.” 
For what? These statements are predicated on the 
thought that our purposes are clear. 

Dr. Crane in his column this past week referred to 
girls of Washington’s day marrying at 14, 15, and 16, but 
few of them lived beyond 40. Time was short for them. 
The forecast of life expectancy has changed, but time— 
even in this area of reference—is still a concern. 

The problem of time is less of an issue when the in- 
dividual recognizes the need for making choices and be- 
lieves, as does Dr. Nash, that living involves both the 
stroke and the glide. Unless there is a balance, time will 
not be a problem for long. 

The character of our choices will depend upon our 
knowledge and understanding, and upon our values. 
The values contained in our heritage are diverse and 
conflicting—but we must decide which values can and 
should survive in the new age. 

George Counts proposes that the major sources of 
such values are found in the Hebraic-Christian ethic, 
the humanistic spirit, the scientific method, the rule of 
law, and the democratic faith. To be sure, selections and 
interpretations will have to be made. If the chosen 
values are to survive, they will have to find expression 
in social institutions and life conditions. 

A final thought: Today well lived gives promise of a 
good tomorrow. [G.H.I., 9-14-58] 


SEPTEMBER COMES EARLY 


By the time that this issue of THE BuLLETIN reaches 
its intended destination, the majority of our nomadic 
members will know where they will practice their pro- 
fession during the 1959-1960 season. Now is the time to 
register an intended change of location with National 
Secretary Hadley Crawford, Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa. You are reminded that this is an obligation of 
membership as stated in the NATS By-Laws. Be sure ‘to 
include both your present address and the one at which 
you expect to be. One more thing, don’t forget to ac- 
vise us of the date that the change becomes effective. 
Since the deadline for the October issue is August 
27th, it is hoped that all “moving” members will take 
care of this important matter before going on vacia- 
tion. Thank you for your cooperation—as always!tt 
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A Message 


E AND APPLIED ARTS LIBRARY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


from the President 


WORLD History, the presence or absence 
of adequate communications has been of inestimable 
importance in shaping the destiny of cultures. History 
records that desired changes of rationale have been 
brought about through improved communications in fine 
arts, music, games, and work, as well as through the ver- 
bal exchange of ideas. In specific ways, these remarks 
will be devoted to the subject of implementing and re- 
fining communications as they should ideally apply to 
our profession and association. Improved communica- 
tions is one of the great needs facing NATS today. Let 
us consider wherein we are at fault, as well as discuss 
those factors which have improved our communications. 

Frequently, my attention has been directed to the fact 
that an incredible number of our members change ad- 
dresses [One-sixth of the total membership in 1958]. 
The change of address is not too important to the associa- 
tion except for the fact that too often they remain unre- 
ported to the Secretary Hadley Crawford, the Registrar 
Gertrude Tingley or the Assistant-to-the-Editor of THE 
BULLETIN, Annemarie Gerts. As a result there is a 
breakdown of communications and the many regular 
beneficient influences of the association are subsequently 
lost. Let each of us preserve all avenues of communica- 
tions by reporting any change of address. 

Without doubt, our BuLLeTIn has been one of the 
greatest factors in strengthening and encouraging com- 
munications among members. One might inquire, how- 
ever, what percentage of our subscribers thoroughly 
read the editorials, the articles on vocal research, hints 
on teaching techniques and procedures, book reviews, 
record reviews, review of old and new music, changes 
of address, members dropped, the officers, or even the 
message from the President. If THe BULLETIN is care- 
fully read and thoroughly digested, great progress will 
surely be made in both our internal and external com- 
munications. It is the hope that perusing our official 
magazine becomes the habit of all. 

What a tremendous influence the New York Conven- 
tion had on improving the communications, in many 
fields, of the large number in attendance! Communica- 
tion of this success and morale building influence to 
raany of those who were unable to attend happened sub- 
sequently. Was not the experience at this convention one 
of our finest, and has not its influence permeated our 
membership to a great extent? Such is the power of 
people who wish to communicate because they have 
communed with music and with their colleagues. Let us 
hope that the coming national convention in Cincinnati, 
December 27-30, will offer the same opportunities for 
tne person who wishes to help NATS by doing the same. 

Our summer workshops provide fine opportunities for 
propagating and developing a communicative spirit 
emong its registrants. It is only the extremely narrow 
end self-satisfied person who attends and participates in 
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an experience such as is offered at the workshops with- 
out becoming changed as far as his teaching techniques 
are concerned. As he goes back to his own community, 
he will [we hope] pass on his newly acquired experi- 
ences and devices to his colleagues. It is hoped that the 
fine workshops which have been planned for the sum- 
mer will be well attended by not only those who have 
been in attendance before but by many new-comers who 
are present because they have been told of the values 
to be gained by such attendance. 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing 
chapters and study groups have been eminently effective 
in the past in bringing about communities of effort with 
ideal climates for voice education. Some of our best ideas 
have come from the local chapter where relaxed and 
thoughtful discussions have originated. Through the en- 
couragement and counsel of each chapter by the Na- 
tional Coordinator of Chapters, greater and more com- 
prehensive values will certainly emerge and be extended 
to the general membership. In my opinion the service of 
the chapters to the national association is only in its in- 
fancy. Let us hope for greater and more rewarding ac- 
tivity. 

In a learned society such as ours, there are many fine 
scholars who have been unheard as well as those whom 
we have heard through their written articles and lec- 
tures. If the results of their thinking could be channelled 
and implemented for the absorption, understanding and 
benefit of each individual member, we might eventually 
develop into that more perfect order—a community of 
scholars. Again, we look to improved communications 
for the realization of such an utopia. 

Confusion fraught by ineffective semantics may be 
one of the greatest hindrances to an improved commu- 
nicatiom Such impedimenta might be illustrated by the 
following: 

“A plumber once wrote to a research bureau pointing 
out that he had used hydrochloric acid to clean out sew- 
er pipes and inquired, ‘Was there any possible harm?’ 
The first reply was as follows: “The efficacy of hydro- 
chloric acid is indisputable, but the corrosive residue 
is incompatible with metallic permanence.’ The plumb- 
er then thanked them for the information approving his 
procedure. The dismayed research bureau tried again, 
saying, ‘We cannot assume responsibility for the produc- 
tion of toxic and noxious residue with hydrochloric acid 
and suggest you use an alternative procedure.’ Once 
more the plumber thanked them for their approval. 
Finally, the bureau, worried about the New York sew- 
ers, called in a third scientist who wrote: ‘Don’t use 
hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of the pipes.’ ” 

Let us learn to commune more effectively with true 
art and important ideas; develop better communities 
through voice education; and, let us learn to communi- 
cate more impressively in our profession and society.tt 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS of the 


SONNINEN RESEARCH 


William Vennard 


VERY TIME a young singer loosens his collar, or a teacher 

admonishes him to drop his jaw or relax his throat, 
it is an acknowledgement of the importance of the role of 
the muscles which pull upon the larynx. Yet it is surprising 
how little objective study has been given to these muscles. 
The musculature inside the larynx itself has been observed 
in normal and abnormal behavior, photographed in ultra- 
slow-motion, studied by tomography, dissected in the la- 
boratory, analyzed under the microscope. This literature 
is mountainous compared with the few articles on the ex- 
ternal musculature.! 

Dr. Aatto A. SONNINEN of Helsinki, Finland, has con- 
cerned himself with a review of the meagre literature on 
the subject, and gone ahead with a study of his own, with 
many subjects. His research, by far the most extensive in 
this field, was published in 1956. “The Role of the External 
Laryngeal Muscles in Length-Adjustment of the Vocal 
Cords in Singing” will interest all serious voice teachers and 
can be had by writing the scientific journal, Acta-oTo- 
LARYNGOLOGICA, ASKRIKEGATAN 3, StTocKHOLM. Ask for 
Supplementum 130. My purpose is not to summarize the 102 
pages of Sonninen’s report, but to mention some of the more 
significant items and to comment upon them, as a teacher 
of singing. 

The previous literature consists of reports of experiments 
[on animals and on cadavers] in which various throat 
muscles were either severed or stimulated, and reports of 
singers who lost part of their upper range as a result of 
damage to the throat muscles [as, for example, in operations 
for goitre]. The authors were not in complete agreement, 
but the general consensus was that the action of the ex- 
ternal laryngeal muscles increased tension in the larynx, 
stretching the vocal cords—the higher the larynx, the 
greater the tension. Some writers implied that the most 
desirable singing technic was with the larynx in a low posi- 
tion, free of external tension, creating the necessary re- 
sistance to breath pressure by the action of intrinsic muscles 
only. The vocal cords themselves, of course, are part of this 
internal musculature. 

In 1937, Schilling? reported a series of experiments on 20 
cadavers, in which he placed clamps on the sternothyroid 
muscles and pulled downward to see what effect would be 
produced in the larynx. To understand his tests, we need 
to remember that the main framework of the larynx con- 
sists of two cartilages. The thyroid rocks upon the cricoid, 
and when it rocks forward toward the cricoid, the cords are 
stretched. This articulation has been diagrammed many 
times, and as a reminder, it is shown in Fig. 1. This has 
been the general conception of the mechanism for stretching 
the vocal cords, though various authorities have pointed 
out that the two cartilages are not pivoted, but that the joint 
is flexible and permits of some sliding as well as turning. 

Schilling reported that pulling the thyroid toward the 
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Fig. 1. CLASSIC CONCEPT OF LENGTH. 
ADJUSTMENT OF VOCAL CORDS. 
[arv: arytenoid cartilage]. Thyroid cartilag > 
is shown in two positions, rotating aroun! 
R, the point at which it is attached to th: 
cricoid cartilage. Rotation is caused by 
action of cricothyroid muscles. Whe 
cricothyroids are relaxed, C’D, vocal cords 
are short, V'P. When cricothyroids are con- 
tracted, C°D, vocal cords are longer, V??, 
and pitch is higher. Schilling placed pins 
at V and D, in 20 cadavers, and when he 
pulled upon the sternothyroid muscles, the 
pins moved apart, that is, from the V* posi- 
tion toward V’. He concluded that the 
sternothyroids oppose the cricothyroids, and 
lower pitch. 


sternum by means of the sternothyroid muscles caused the 
thyroid to tilt backward, relaxing the cords. He placed 
needles in the thyroid and cricoid, and when the sterno- 
thyroid muscles were pulled, the needles moved farther 
apart. This puzzled Sonninen, and he set about to duplicate 
the experiments and check the results, in seven cases. 

At first, he found the same thing Schilling did. Then, he 
noticed something all singing teachers would agree is im- 
portant. In a laboratory or an operating room, if the larynx 
is being investigated, the subject is placed on his back with 
a large pad under the shoulders, so that the head drops 
back throwing the larynx into prominence. But who ever 
sings in this position? So Sonninen removed the pad and 


_ repeated the experiment. He also tried it with the pad under 


the neck, and then under the back of the head. With the 
head in more nearly the position of normal singing, the ac- 
tion of the sternothyroids no longer drew the thyroid and 
cricoid apart, but in some cases drew them together, stretch- 
ing the cords [Sonninen, p. 74]. 

Sonninen was also studying living subjects. He paralleled 
the Schilling experiment with two patients who were about 
to have goitres removed [strumectomy]. They were un- 
trained, but had good soprano voices. During the operation, 
while the patient was under local anaesthetic, she phonated. 
Electrodes were applied to the sternothyroids and when they 
were stimulated they contracted. “It seemed as if some one 
else had lowered my voice and there was nothing I could 
do about it,” one subject reported. The drop was a semitone. 
This, however, was with the pad under the shoulders. With 
the second patient, the experiment was performed first with 
the pad under the shoulders, and then with it removed. In 
both positions the larynx moved toward the breastbone, 
but only when the pad was in place did the pitch drop. 
The drop was about a quarter-tone. When the head and 
shoulders were in line, the moving of the larynx by con- 
traction of the sternothyroids did not affect the pitch of the 
voice. I am happy to reassure you that both of these ladies 
had better ranges after the operations than before. 

However, not all strumectomies turn out so well. Katzen- 
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stein* and others* have reported that frequently the patient 
loses the higher tones of the voice. Sonninen studied 76 
thyroidectomized patients, ranging in age from 15 to 70 
vears. Only three were men, incidence of goitre being higher 
umong women. Very thorough examinations were made— 
medical, laryngoscopic, X-ray, before and after the opera- 
‘ion—and detailed analysis is given in the report, but the 
most interesting facts to voice teachers are that recovery 
‘vas usually good if the muscles in front of the windpipe 
‘vere not cut on either side, while the range of the voice was 
most likely to be impaired in those cases where the muscles 
on both sides had to be cut. It is possible for them to heal 
‘vell after being severed, but the chances are unfavorable. 

Of the cases in which muscles on both sides were cut, 
the five who were trained singers suffered the most post- 
operative difficulty, perhaps because people with established 
inuscle habits are more upset by muscle damage. However, 
re-education can take place. Sonninen examined three pro- 
iessional singers who had previously had goitres removed 
and who recovered excellently. It is important to remember 
that all these good singers were women, and the postopera- 
‘ive changes were in the upper register. When there was 
a change [either up or down] in the highest possible tone, 
there was usually the same change in the tone upon which 
ihe subject passed from middle to upper voice. 

Singing under normal conditions is more interesting to 
voice teachers, and Sonninen X-rayed 150 subjects singing 
tones of various pitches. He found that only 129 of these 
had sufficient ossification in the cartilages to make useful 
measurements possible, but this is still a far greater number 
of subjects than had been X-rayed in previous studies. 
Ten of his 129 subjects were professional singers; four 
sopranos, three mezzos, two tenors, one baritone. 

He discovered that in going from lowest to highest pitch 
the vocal cords lengthen 4.4 mm. [approximately 5/32 inch] 
on an average, and that professional singers can stretch 
their cords considerably more than others. The interesting 


Fig. 2. GLIDING OF THY- 
ROID CARTILAGE WITH 
REFERENCE TO CRICOID 
CARTILAGE. [Sonninen, p. 
52]. In an actual case, X-rays 
show that for the pitch G2 
sharp [bottom line, bass staff] 
thyreid was in position C’, but 
in ascending two octaves to G‘ 
sharp, thyroid moved not to 
position C* [as in Fig. 1] but to 
C*. Rotation is not around R', 
but around a theoretical R?. In 
this kind of movement, cricothy- 
roid muscles are not as impor- 
tant as external muscles, which 
pull thyroid cartilage forward 
while cricoid cartilage is held 
back by cricopharyngeus muscle. 
Larynx in this figure is that of a 
baritone, a professional singer. 
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question is: how much of this stretching is done by the 
larynx itself [that is, by the cricothyroid muscles, Fig. 1] 
and how much is caused by the pull of external muscles? 
One thing that the X-rays disclosed is shown in Fig. 2, 
based on negatives of the baritone singing G, sharp and G, 
sharp, two octaves higher. The gliding as opposed to ro- 
tating articulation, which had been noted as a possibility 
before but not stressed, is here documented as an important 
fact. 

We now have two factors to consider, length-adjustment 
by intrinsic tension and length-adjustment by extrinsic 
tension. Extrinsic tension will show in the position assumed 
by the larynx in the throat. The X-rays show this even 
more readily than vocal cord length. Fig. 3 contains two 


Fig. 3. X-RAYS OF A PROFESSIONAL MEZZO-SOPRANO SINGING THE 
EXTREMES OF HER RANGE. [Sonninen, p. 45]. Pitch on the left is BS flat 
[above treble staff]; right, D3 [below Middle C]. Darkened areas are where 
ossification of cartilages makes measurement reliable. Various measuring points 
are marked: A, jawbone; B, front of hyoid bone; C, front of thyroid cartilage; 
d, back of cricoid cartilage; e, front of sinus Morgagni; ary, arytenoid cartilage; 
tr, back inner surface of windpipe. Elevation of larynx can be measured from 
line x, drawn through bottom of sixth vertebra at right angles to the axis of 
the second and sixth vertebrae [y]. Length of vocal cords cannot be measured 
directly, but changes will correspond with changes in measurements from C 
to d [See Fig. 4]. Note that as the larynx rises the hyoid bone is pulled in 
front of the thyroid cartilage, and the hyothyroid space closes. 


negatives of a mezzo-soprano, highest pitch on the left, 
lowest on the right. The outline tracings below identify the 
measuring points. Such X-rays were taken for each tone 
in the singer’s scale, and a graph of the measurements is 
shown in Fig. 4. It may be considered more or less typical 
of the good singers, at least those with female voices. 

The vertical lines in 4 mark, 
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Fig. 4. GRAPH OF CHANGES IN MEASUREMENTS IN SINGING 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE RANGE. [Sonninen, p. 54]. Same subject 
as in Fig. 3. Pitches shown horizontally; millemeters, vertically. Note that 
distances are condensed in upper two graphs. 4-C, jaw to larynx, is 47.7 mm. 
fone millimeter = 0.03937 of one inch.] at bottom of scale and decreases to 30 
mm. dy, height of larynx, begins at 34 mm., increases to 56 mm., and then 
drops to 50 mm. dx, space between larynx and spine, begins at 5.6 mm. and 
increases to 11.6 mm. C-d, distance from front to back of larynx, begins at 
32.3 mm. and increases to 38.3 mm., from which it may be inferred that the 
vocal cords lengthened 6 mm. Vertical line at C4 [Middle C], boundary 
between ‘‘chest’’ and mid-voice. Shaded area from E5 to G5, “difficult: area” 
between mid-voice and “head.” Black dots represent measurements for ‘“‘open” 

tone on G4 sharp [above Middle G]. White dots, “falsetto” on C5. 


function. Notice that for the lowest part, almost an octave, 
the larynx remains low and the distance from it to the jaw 
and to the backbone changes very little, but the vocal cords 
lengthen 3 mm. [slightly less than ¥% inch]. This is by crico- 
thyroid tension. As the singer passes C, [Middle C] the 
muscles of the throat come into play. The vocal cords con- 
tinue to lengthen, though not as rapidly, and the larynx 
rises at the rate of about 15 mm. [approximately 19/32 
inch] in an octave. The distance between the larynx and 
the jaw is closing, partly because the larynx is rising and 
moving forward, and partly because the jaw is dropping. 
We may assume that she is in “chest” voice below C, 
and that her middle voice is above that pitch, but there was 
no “clear boundary.” Sonninen tells us that the singer spoke 
of E, to G, [top of treble staff] as her “difficult area,” so 
I venture to call this the transition to her “head” voice. 
The movement is erratic in the passaggio. The space between 
larynx and spine, which had widened 0.5 mm. [approximate- 
ly 1/50 inch] in the first octave, and 3 mm. in the next 
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octave, suddenly increases 2 mm. [approximately 3/32 inch] 
in moving one tone. The larynx begins to descend. Having 
risen 22 mm. [approximately 7/8 inch] in the course of the 


middle voice, it levels off at a point 6 mm. [approximately © 


7/32 inch] lower in “head” voice, a 27% drop. The length- 
ening of the cords, which was rapid in “chest” voice, be- 
comes less so in the middle voice, and while somewhat 
erratic from there on, nevertheless shows a definite tendency 
to remain at maximum length in “head” voice. 

If we think of the traditional three registers, we have 
“chest” and middle voice in which the cords are bein 
stretched. In “chest” they are being stretched by the unaidec 
cricothyroids. In middle voice the extrinsic muscles aré 
helping the intrinsic muscles. In “head” voice the stretchins 
process has been completed and the extrinsic muscles are 
maintaining the maximum elongation of the cords. It occur: 
to me that perhaps the leverage has shifted by the time 
“head” voice is reached so that the role of the cricothyroids 
has ceased to be important. As singers we know that some- 
thing “lets go” as “head” voice is entered. Some of thi: 
“letting go” is also in the cords themselves. The thyroary- 
tenoid muscles [which form the body of the cords] are sc 
complex that this “letting go” could have several possible 
degrees. It is well known that the vocal cords thin out con- 
siderably in “head” voice and that they reach extreme 
thinness in falsetto. Doubtless pure falsetto represents the 
ultimate in surrender of the internal thyroartenoids. In 
“chest” we have active function of the intrinsic muscles, 
and in falsetto, passive function. 

If we think in terms of the two-register hypothesis [which 
may be an oversimplification, but I find it useful peda- 
gogically] we have what Wilcox’ called heavy mechanism 
and light mechanism. “Heavy” is intrinsic function, stretch- 
ing the cords while they are actively functioning. “Light” 
is extrinsic function, maintaining elongation of the cords, 
which are passively functioning. It is not within the scope 
of this article to discuss the changes taking place in the 
function of the thyroarytenoids. Sonninen promises to re- 
lease his study of tomograms at a later date. These will 
show how the thickness of the cords was changing, and he 
will doubtless go into the various factors which cause the 
change in shape. All he insists upon in Supplementum 130 
is that active participation of the external muscles, causing 
maximum stretching of the cords, is a prerequisite for them 
to thin out. 

He calls attention to the fact that it is possible to sing 
the same pitch with vocal cords of different length [p. 61]. 
Indeed, his data show this with three subjects, Case 161 
[Table XVI, p. 59] and Cases 129 and 157 [Figure on p. 53]. 
Doubtless the tomograms will show compensatory changes 
in thickness of the cords; and the differing coordinations 0° 
the various tensions, and varying degrees of breath pressure. 

This gives the two-register hypothesis the most satis- 
factory scientific basis thus far advanced. It makes middle 
voice the area of overlap, in which coordination of the 
extrinsic and intrinsic functions must be learned. It justifies 
the expression “voix mixte.” The only embarrassment I fee 
in accepting it is that, heretofore, I have thought of artistic 
singing as being the intrinsic function, and have made i: 
my objective to reeducate instinctive singing away fron 
the use of the extrinsic muculature. That is to say, I have 
joined the general chorus of “relax the swallowing muscles.” 
I still use the yawn as a means of lowering the larynx, anc 
have quoted Schilling as authority for the idea that lowering 
the larynx is good because it releases extrinsic tension. 

All this is no surprise to Sonninen. He quotes several 
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authorities who have written about the evils of the high 
larynx and the tense throat, and offers the following solu- 
tion. Some of us have oversimplified in thinking of only 
supralaryngeal muscles [which pull the larynx up] and 
infralaryngeals [which pull the larynx down]. He makes 
a complete analysis of the external musculature [Fig. 5], 


Fig. 5. SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF X-RAYS OF HIGH TONES [LEFT] 

AND LOW TONES [RIGHT]. [Sonninen, p. 81]. B, hyoid bone; C, thyroid 

cartilage; Dd, cricoid cartilage. Large solid areas represent head, jaw, spine, 
etc. Broken lines, muscles. 


assorting the muscles into seven groups indicated on the 
diagram with Roman numerals. I shall call them: I, the 
back neck muscles [which hold the head erect]; II, the 
infralaryngeals [which pull the larynx downward]; III, the 
tongue muscles [which pull the larynx up and forward]; 
IV, the jaw muscles [which maintain the position of the 
jaw]; V, the swallowing muscles [which pull the larynx up 
and backward, constricting the throat]; VI, the crico- 
pharyngeals [which anchor the cricoid cartilage]; VII, the 
cricothyroids [which stretch the cords—Fig. 1].* 
Generalization is the soul of pedagogy and, since I am an 
incorrigible teacher, I am going to make another over- 
simplification. The most important groups for us to remem- 
ber are II, III, and V—the infralaryngeals, the tongue 
muscles, and the swallowing muscles. Sonninen’s study re- 
veals that III, the tongue muscles, are needed for lengthen- 
ing the cords in high tones, and that II, the infralaryngeals, 
probably assist III in pulling the thyroid cartilage forward 
for high tones, though they tend to slacken the cords for 
low tones when III are not pulling. Sonninen suggests, 
“It is probable that the singing teachers’ constant urging 
to ‘relax the jaw’ is concerned only with group V” [p. 80]. 
This may provide a meeting ground for two opposing 
camps of voice teachers. Those who advocate “relaxation 
of the throat” are working for relaxation of the constrictors 
[V], and those who advocate “firmness of the pharynx” are 
working to activate the infralaryngeals [II] and the tongue 
muscles [III]. We could all be right, and our only difficulty 


*The cricothyroid muscles are in two bundles. The vertical part is 
described in Fig. 1. There is also an oblique part which tends to slide the 
thyroid forward in the manner of Fig. 2, but Sonninen insists that the 
cricothyroids are inadequate to accomplish this alone. Strictly speaking, the 
cricothyroids are intrinsic muscles, since they attach to parts of the larynx at 

th ends. But they may also be called external, since they are on the outside 
of the larynx, and cooperate with the extrinsic muscles, which attach to the 
larynx at one end, but pull toward some other part of the body. 
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—lack of tolerance and understanding for the other point 
of view. 

Fig. 5 also shows how leverage shifts as the singer alter- 
nates between high and low tones. The shift in leverage 
may account for the dual role of the sternothyroids, de- 
pending on the position of the head. Sonninen comments, 
“Finding the correct position of the head, neck and larynx 
when singing in the high range seems equally as important 
as correct classification of the voice” [p. 84]. Remember 
the differences produced in the early experiments when the 
pad was moved so as to change the tipping of the head. 
The later X-ray studies of singers showed that for high 
tones the head tipped forward [I, back neck muscles] and 
the jaw dropped [IV, jaw muscles]. 

Fig. 6. shows a high baritone singing 1, a low G. sharp; 
and 2, A, sharp, over two octaves higher. He considers his 


Fig. 6 PHOTOGRAPHS AND X-RAYS OF A PROFESSIONAL BARITONE 

SINGING EXTREMES OF HIS RANGE. [Sonninen, p. 85]. / [photo at 

right, X-ray at top] G2 sharp; 2 [photo, left; X-ray, lower] 4¢ sharp, over 

two octaves higher. X-ray outlines are superimposed in drawing, bottom left, 

and arrows represent pulls of muscles Il and III. Combined pull is greater 
in position 2 than in position 1. 


“musical range” to be from F., to G,, so the upper tone is 
extreme and I imagine it forced him to exaggerate- the 
physiological processes involved. Sonninen points out that 
for the high tone, “the body is more erect and tense, the 
neck appears shorter and thicker, the mouth is more open, 
and the lower jaw protrudes slightly” [p. 85]. There is a 
visibly greater space between the jaw and the lobe of the 
ear in the photographs. The shift of the jaw is even more 
clearly seen in the X-rays, which are superimposed for 
ready comparison. The tipping of the neck shows also. 

In the combined outline drawing in which the two X-rays 
are compared the change in leverage is clearly diagrammed. 
The infralaryngeals [II] cooperate with the tongue muscles 
[III] in stretching the cords by pulling the thyroid forward 
while the cricoid is anchored by the cricopharyngeus [VI] 
indicated by the arrow pointing back to the right. If the 
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tongue muscles worked alone, it would be more of an up- 
ward pull, which is less desirable. The arrow pointing to the 
left represents the combined pull of II and III. It is obvious 
that when the jaw is lower and more forward the angle at 
which the group III pulls is more advantageous. 

“It must be stressed,” says Sonninen, “that forward move- 
ment is so slight that the singer himself scarcely notices it. 
It is very likely that singing teachers utilize this position 
in some of their ‘tricks’ aiming at facilitating high tones, 
for example increased lowering of the jaw; this kind of 
movement may then occur instinctively. Another example 
is the extremely prominent ‘whispering position’ used by 
some teachers” [p. 84]. Doubtless our common figure of 
speech, up and over, fits into this category. Certainly the 
up-and-over hand gesture pantomimes the forward move- 
ment. 

Notice that the best posture is not with the neck vertical 
and the jaw retracted, in the manner of the “depressed 
larynx.” Neither is it the “reaching” position in which the 
neck stretches, the jaw clinches, and the larynx is pulled 
upward more than forward. Sonninen’s contribution forces 
us all to rethink this subject, but his facts fit neatly into the 
established data, and we find ourselves not so much dis- 
carding old concepts as modifying them to accommodate the 
new. 

None of the concepts of resonator adjustment in vowel 
formation need be abandoned, but we see more plainly than 
ever that the muscles which adjust the resonators are even 
more basically involved in the primary vibration [p. 78]. 


Thinking of the external muscles in relation to registra- 
tion may explain some differences between singing technic 
for male and female voices, and our pedagogy for men and 


women. I use the yawn to achieve the desired adjustment, : 


which I describe as a “comfortably low larynx,” but I dis. 
cover that men succeed in maintaining this position bette: 
than women. This is probably because they build thei: 
technic from the heavy mechanism. They “lighten” thei» 
production on top, but they do not release heavy mechanisn 
as completely as women do. If a man goes into falsetto, he 
usually gets the most efficient production with high larynx. 

I do not believe in imposing “orthodox” technic in viola- 
tion of the best timbre and the comfort of the singer, anc 
long ago I discovered that I could not expect women to sins. 
like men, except at the bottom of their ranges. They builk 
their technic from the light mechanism, and this mean: 
that their larynges are higher, and their tongues do not a: 
readily form a groove in the floor of the mouth. The highe: 
the pitch, the more this principle applies. It seems likel\ 
that Sonninen’s statistical evidence that the upper tones 
can only be produced with the aid of the external muscula- 
ture may have piled higher because of the fact that « 
majority of his subjects were women. 

Fig. 7 is a partly hypothetical chart especially for Txt 
BuLLeTIN by Dr. Sonninen, to elucidate this subject. The 
heavy line [C-d] represents the lengthening of the vocal 
cords according to the evidence of his study. The vertical 
lines are the “breaks” or “transitions” between registers. 
In the low voice, the steep slope of the line represents the 


HORAL MUSIC in the public schools 

always has held an important 
place in the programs of both the 
Music Epucators NaTIonaL Con- 
FERENCE and the NATIONAL AsSOcIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING. One 
of the permanent committees of 
NATS devotes its time to the study 
of-voeal-affairs -in~the-publie- schools. 
A former chairman of this com- 
mittee, Helen Huls, spent an entire 
season, full-time, visiting schools 
throughout the United States to gain 
first-hand information on the status 
of choral music in high schools. Her 
report increased the concern for im- 
proving choral singing. 

Many persons have criticized the 
quality of music performed by school 
choruses, complaining that too often 
the popular, entertainment type of 
music crewds out the great music 
of our choral heritage. The impor- 
tance of using music of lasting value 
cannot be overemphasized. Another 
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phase of choral singing which is per- 
haps even more often neglected is 
the regard for tone quality—or the 
manner in which a choral singer uses 
his voice in a group. 

Choral teachers and teachers of solo 
singing may have varying ideas of 
ways to develop good tone quality. 
An excellent teacher of soloists may 
or may. not be an equally successful 
choral teacher. Conversely, an excel- 
lent choral director may or may not 
be successful with individual soloists. 
Many factors enter into the picture. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that both the solo 
singer and the chorister use essen- 
tially the same vocal technique. 

Directors of choral groups have had 
diverse training. Some have had 
many years of vocal training. Others 
have had minimal vocal experiences, 
and are successful primarily because 
of excellent musicianship, or personal- 
ity, or because of situations where 


talented singers are readily available. 

It is important that all choral di- 
rectors in the schools have an ade- 
quate understanding of the human 
voice in addition to musicianship and 
a knowledge of choral literature. Only 
through a thorough comprehension 
of the principles of singing can an in- 
structor help the young singer de- 
velop and conserve his voice. 

To foster improvement in choral 
singing in the schools and to further 
cooperation between MENC and 
NATS, a joint committee of the two 
organizations met at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. Present at 
this meeting were: [1] Helen Hos- 
mer, chairman of the MENC com- 
mittee; [2] Dale Gilliland, president 
of NATS and a member of MENC; 
Harry Wilson, chairman of the music 
department, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and a member of 
both organizations; E. Clifford Toren, 
past-president of NATS; a visitor, 
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female 
Bale 
| 
Low voice Mixed voice High voice 

1 Chest register Middle register Head register 1 
2 Normal voice Covered voice Falsetto 2 
$S Voix de poitrine | La partie commune Voix de téte 3 
4 HEAVY MECHANISM 

LIGHT MECHANISH 4 
Fig. 7. CHART OF REGISTRATION IN MALE AND FEMALE VOICES, 


Wr TH REFERENCE TO LENGTHENING OF THE VOCAL CORDS. Com- 

pare schematic C-d in this figure with actual graph of C-d in Fig. 4. Line 1, 

terms commonly applied to female registration; line 2, terms commonly applied 

to male registration; line 3, terms used by Garcia,® who wrote perhaps the first 
scientific treatise on registration; line 4, terms used by Wilcox.> 


rapid elongation of the cords. In the high voice, the flatness 
of the line represents the maintaining of maximum length. 


The various broken lines in the middle voice represent 
varying possibilities, differing with individual sngers. At 
the top of the chart are horizontal lines representing the 
typical range of the male and female voice, not so much 
with reference to pitch as to registration. That is, the broken 
part of the female line indicates that women use less of 
“chest,” and the corresponding effect at the other end of 
the male line indicates that men use less falsetto. 

In closing it should be emphasized than Sonninen, as a 
true scientist, is simply inquiring after knowledge, and does 
not advocate any sure-fire new “method.” “There is a highly 
complex synergist activity in the laryngeal musculature, 
as in other groups of muscles,” he cautions. “This makes 
the practical application of the above mechanical circum- 
stances difficult, for example, in singing instruction” [p. 86]. 


Kenyon, L. E.: 


1. Significance of the extrinsic musculature of the larynx. 
J.A.M.A., 


79:428, 1922. MicueL, R.: Die Bedeutung des Musculus sternothy- 
roideus fuer die Rahmenmodulation der menschlichen Stimme. Folia Phoni- 
atrica, 6:65, 1954. Soxo_owsky, R.: Effect of the extrinsic laryngeal muscles 
on voice production. Arch. Otolar., 38, 1943. 


2. Scnitumc, R.: Der Musculus sternothyreoideus und seine stimmphysi- 
ologische Bedeutung. Arch. f. Sprach- u. Stimmheilk., 1:65, 1937. 


. Karzenstein, J. and pe Bots-RAYMOND, R.: Ueber die Wirkung der 
ausseren Kehlkopfmuskeln. Ztschr. f. Hals-Nasen-u. Ohrenheilk., 3:458, 1922. 


4. Lucnsincer, R.: Stimmstoerung nach ohne Rekur- 
renslaemung. Schweiz. med. Wehschr., 72:11 1942. SoKoLowsky, ot 
Ueber eine seltene Stimmstoerung nach eM, Monatschr. f. Ohrenh., 
70:1170, 1936. 


5. Witcox, J. C.: The Living Voice. Carl Fischer, Cooper Sq., N.Y., 1933. 


6. Garcia, M.: Ecole de Garcia. Traité complet de l’art du chant. E. 
Troupenas et c®, Paris, 1840. 


William Ross, chairman of the NATS 
research committee; and George 
Newton, chairman of the voice de- 
partment, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, representing your recorder, who 
was unable to attend. The following 
precepts were agreed upon: 

[1] We believe that choral direc- 
tors should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of voice produc- 
tion. 

[2] Basic voice production is the 
same for choral singing as it is for 
solo singing. 

[3] The fundamental principles of 
singing are the same for children, 
adolescents and adults. The approach 
to singing for children should be 
direct and not complicated with 
theories. 

[4] Elementary and high school 
singers have the right to expect to be 
taught correct vocal production. 

[5] Lists of material for solo and 
choral singing should be studied and 
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criticized by groups representing both 
singing teachers and choral directors. 
[6] There should be better com- 
munications between private voice 
teachers and choral directers in the 
schools. 
[7] NATS should be represented 


at MENC regional and national meet- 
ings. 

[8] MENC should be represented 
at similar NATS meetings. 
[Cart Netson, Chairman, Committee 
on Vocal Affairs in the Public 
Schools. ] 


1959-1960 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1959-1960 season. Better still— 
set up your own warning date prior to the official published deadline. 


Issue 


XVI, No. 1 
Votume XVI, No. 2 
VotumeE XVI, No. 3 
Vo.tumE XVI, No. 4 


Deadline 


AvucustT 27, 1959 

OctTosBer 27, 1959 
January 11, 1960 
AprIL 9, 1960 


Publication Date 


Octoser 1, 1959 
DeceMBER 1, 1959 
Fesruary 15, 1960 
May 14, 1960 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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They tell us that it is spring. At 
least the calendar says so, but look- 
ing out of my studio window on this 
cold, cloudy and dreary morning, 
I am inclined to be doubtful. To 
be sure, there are some indications 
that winter has lost it’s grip. The 
grass is taking on a tinge of green; 
the trees are breaking out in red- 
dish-brown buds that should even- 
tually open into the foliage of sum- 
mer. We have seen a few pious 
looking robins strutting about, well- 
pleased with their accomplishments 
and courage. There are some cro- 
cuses showing their bloom, but 
drooping this morning as though 
weary of their role of being first 
to color the drab scene. There are 
also some deeply hidden buds on 
hyacinths and tulips, peering specu- 
latively up from within their leafy 
protection and, of course—this is 
the opening day of baseball in Chi- 
cago [game called because of 
snow]. So perhaps after all—sum- 
mer cannot be far away and by the 
time you -read this column that 
deep-seated desire for the resur- 
gence of new life and summer 
bloom will have been realized. 

It is the time of year also that 
brings many of our activities to a 
close for the season and, judging 
by reports of spring banquets and 
final meetings, this is true of our 
local chapters as well. I am sure 
that we can look back over the 
year with satisfaction in our ac- 
complishments, even though in some 
instances things have not gone as 
well as we would have wished or 
come up to our expectations. I feel 
sure that, even so, some progress 
has been made and where there is 
progress there is also reason for 
satisfaction. 

Presumably, this would be a good 
place to close. The time to thank 
you for your work and interest 
during the past season and to wish 
you a most enjoyable vacation sea- 
son. This I do most sincerely. How- 
ever, inherent in every successful 
venture, there is not only contem- 
plation of that which is already done 
but also appraisal of the present 
and planning for the future. Just 
what do we hope to do, how are we 
going to accomplish it and most im- 
portant of all, why are we doing it. 

I have been re-reading the NATS 
statements of “purposes” and “ob- 
jectives” and have also studied the 
material in the “code of ethics.” This 
is valuable material; material that 
should be known and understood by 

[Please turn to page 25.] 
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BOSTON 

The chapter has been extremely active 
during the past few months. On Sunday, 
Feb. 15th, we had a just-for-fun party 
—members were forbidden to mention any 
of the serious topics which absorb us at 
most meetings. A delicious buffet supper 
was served, and we had a beautiful time. 

Our annual business meeting was held 
on Sunday, March 8th. After the reading 
of reports, we elected our officers for the 
coming two years. The nominating com- 
mittee [Marie Bergeron, Theodore Car- 
reiro, and Frank Terminello, chairman] 
submitted a slate of officers who were 
voted into office without further nomina- 
tions from the floor. In addition to those 
listed in the Official Directory of this issue, 
the following were elected to the Board 
of Directors: Edwin O. Wing, Victoria B. 
Snowdon, Iride Pilla, Rudolph Janson- 
LaPalme, Marion Fisher Robertson and 
Mary Wolfman. After the business meet- 
ing, Mrs. Ann Levin told us of her ex- 
periences as a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Choral School, and Elisabeth Quim- 
by, winner of the Student Auditions for 
New England, sang a group of songs. Then, 
we adjourned to the buffet where we were 
served delicious and elaborate refresh- 
ments through the generosity of out-going 
President Wing and his wife. 

On Sunday, April 12th, a study group 
met at Margot Warner’s studio to hear 
Margaret Marble discuss New Teaching 
Material for Teen-agers; several teen- 
agers sang. A list of some 40 songs, pub- 
lished since 1950, was distributed. Any 
NATS member who would like to have 
this list may obtain it by sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope, with his or 
her request, to Regional Governor Ger- 
trude Ehrhart. 

Saturday, May 9th, we held our an- 
nual banquet at the Red Coach Grill. This 
is always a gala event, with members and 
their friends attending from all parts of 
New England. Our speaker was Robert 
V. Dumm, newly appointed Dean of the 
Boston Conservatory. After his address, 
we were entertained by operatic sketches 
presented by the Boston Intimate Opera 
Group under the direction of Margot 
Warner. 

The chapter has formulated plans for 
a more than usually active 1959-60 sea- 
son. First of all, we are establishing a 
scholarship fund. We shall make every 
effort to start it well on its way to the 
$1000 goal which must be reached before 
it can be put to use. We are also to have 
another NATS Night at the Boston Pops, 
preceded by a contest to choose a singer 
to appear as soloist with the orchestra. 
Beside this, we are planning two or pos- 
sibly three recitals at which our members 
may present their pupils. All in all, the 
first-formed chapter of NATS has busy 
days ahead. [Gertrude Tingley] 


BUFFALO 

The chapter presented intermediate stu- 
dents in a recital on Feb. 22nd in the 
parlors of Central Park Methodist Church. 


It was highly interesting to see the prog- 
ress of certain young singers over lasi 
year. 

On Sunday, April 5th, an open meeting 
was held in the auditorium of the Gros- 
vener Library. The New York Telephone 
film, Vocal Cords in Action, was shown 
Miss Katharine Culyer gave a very inter- 
esting talk entitled: English in Singing 
She spoke out of her experience in col- 
leges where students came from all points 
and localities of our country, bringing with 
them many oddities of Speech. Miss Culyer 
is a visitor-for-a-year in the music de- 
partment of Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The chapter closed its season with a 
dinner meeting, May 13th, in the Hotel 
Lennox. The 1958 NATS Singer of the 
Year, Calvin Dash, was the guest of honor, 
along with Mrs. Dash. Willis Paige was 
the speaker of the evening. Mr. Paige is 
the assistant conductor of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra and has raised 
the standard of the Buffalo Pops Concerts 
to a new high level. Mrs. Ruth Koehler 
Nichols, vice-president of our chapter, has 
been carrying on during the absence of 
our president, Mrs. Ragnhild Ihde, for 
whom we wish a speedy recovery. [Marie 
L. Mohr] 


CASCADE 


Growing enthusiasm for our meetings 
has been evidenced since our first organi- 
zational get-together in January 1958. Our 
members drive sometimes as far as a 
hundred miles to attend; the chapter in- 
cludes teachers from as far away places 
as Eugene, Corvallis, Albany, Salem and 
Portland, Oregon, and Longview-Kelso 
and Vancouver, Washington. 

The January 25th meeting was a fine ex- 
ample of this growth. Secretary-treasurer 
Caroline O. James entertained a large 
group of members at her Vancouver 
[Washington] home. Ormal Tack, Kelso 
[Washington] tenor sang a_ diversified 
program of songs and Lloyd Mallett pre- 
sented a paper on A Paradox of Methods. 
James Welty, organist-choirmaster at 
Portland’s First Presbyterian Church gave 
an informal but contagiously provocative 
talk on the setting up of the church choral 
department, from the standpoint of the 
organist who also directs. He closed the 
program with Brahms and Bach preludes 
for organ. 

During the brief business meeting, Re- 
gional Governor Melvin Geist told about 
his trip to the national convention during 
the holidays. Plans for participation in 
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the student singer contest were aired and 
a committee will furnish members with 
further details. Mrs. James served one of 
her famous buffet suppers at the close of 
a very pleasant afternoon. 

Marylhurst College was the Avril meet- 
ing place for Oregon and Washington 
NATS members. Sister Claudia was hos- 
tess to some forty teachers and guests, 
presenting Brunetta Mazzolini, lyric so- 
prano, and accompanist Cynthia Ramponi 
in Schumann songs and arias from Falstaff 
and La Boheme. Sister Anne Cecile’s Mar- 
ian Song Cycle of Medieval Lyrics [five 
songs] was performed by the composer 
and Miss Mazzolini to the great enjoyment 
and appreciation of the chapter. The fifth 
song employed a treble ensemble with the 
soprano. These are well-written songs of 
some difficulty, very modern in form and 
hauntingly dissonant. They are especially 
suited to the lyric soprano. 

Martin Clark, music editor of the Oregon 
Journal newspaper, spoke on the subject 
of choral work in opera as it pertains to 
the ambitious young singer. A short dis- 
cussion period followed Mr. Clark’s talk. 

Plans for the second year of Cascade 
Chapter were aired at the business session 
preceding the program. A theme of Lan- 
guages in Teaching Singing will be carried 
out through the next four meetings. Re- 
gional Governor Melvin Geist and the 
Salem area teachers chose to present a 
program built around Italian repertoire 
and language use for the July affair. Cas- 
cade President Karl Moltman volunteered 
to give a German session in October at 
Oregon State College and Lieut. Governor 
Dagny Gustafson offered to chair a pro- 
gram and discussion on our English lan- 
guage and American songs for midwinter. 

Cascade members are in accord that the 
first year of meetings were indeed bene- 
ficial and that the feeling of growing 
friendliness and understanding among the 
teachers is a worthy dividend far out- 
weighing any investments of time and 
effort. Such an afternoon as Sister Claudia 
provided at Marylhurst College indicates 
the success of this venture. [Lloyd Mallet] 


CHICAGO 

For our January 19th meeting, we were 
privileged to have Mme. Sonia Sharnova 
present a demonstration lesson. She first 
shared with us some of her personal ex- 
periences which led to her basic ideas 
of teaching. With Bill Hahn, a student at 
Elmhurst College, she demonstrated her 
ways of working to achieve freedom of 
the vocal tract with body coordination and 
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support. Mme. Sharnova then introduced 
two of her own students from Chicago 
Conservatory, Kay Carpenter and Sharon 
Nawrocki, and presented her approach to 
their vocal problems. Consensus among 
the members present was that we should 
have more chapter programs of this type. 

On March 16th, the chapter enjoyed 
the presentation by David Austin, chapter 
president, of a paper entitled: The Bal- 
ancing of Vowel Color to Changes of 
Pitch and Volume. It proved to be an 
interesting approach to the facilitation of 
difficult passages for students in song ma- 
terial. An enthusiastic discussion followed. 

The chapter is particularly grateful to 
Julia LeVine for being our hostess in her 
studio in the Fine Arts Building for our 
regular chapter meetings this season. Non- 
chapter NATS members in the Chicago 
area were invited to share with us in our 
delightful Annual Spring Banquet at the 
Quadrangle Club of the University on May 
16th. We were fortunate to have secured 
Thor Johnson, now of Northwestern Uni- 


versity, as our speaker of the evening. 
[Maxine Stroup] 


DETROIT 


A full evening of entertainment and en- 
lightenment was enjoyed by our members 
at the third meeting of the season which 
was held in the Art Center Music School. 
Miss Marie Joy Curtis, from the music 
department of Southeastern High School, 
presented a mixed ensemble, most ably 
demonstrating choral techniques in song 
and vocalization. They performed four 
distinctly different types of songs. The 
first was a patriotic number, Where in the 
World But in America, followed by an a 
capella All Through the Night, a Brahms 
sung in German, and a modern arrange- 
ment of Comin’ Through the Rye, sung 
with much gusto. Then, Miss Curtis dis- 
cussed some of the problems of group 
singing at their particular age level— 
development of range without forcing, 
proper breathing and, above all, not 
creating bad vocal habits. 

A short business meeting and a coffee 
break followed. Then, we were treated to 
a group of solos by an artist member, 
mezzo-soprano Alice Engram, accom- 
panied by Margaret Clifton. Miss Engram 
was formerly with the New York City 
Center Opera, and is now busy here in 
Detroit, concertizing and teaching. Her 
selections included two new songs by na- 

[Please turn the page.] 
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tive Michigan composers [Alice Richman, 
Roy Lundquist], two songs by Sandoval 
and one by Obradors, sung in Spanish; 
they were enthusiastically received. 
[Jeanne Southern] 


LOS ANGELES 

The fourth general meeting of the 1958- 
59 season was held at the home of Ruth 
and Mario Chamlee, February 1, 1959. 42 
members and 11 guests were present. 
President Jessie Patterson opened the 
meeting by reading a musical poem. A 
surprise record of Mario Chamlee’s was 
played for the group. 

Lee Hardy reported a new balance of 
$196.52. Florence Russell told us our first 
student recital must be postponed due to 
lack of registrants. The whole matter will 
be reviewed and reported upon. For all 
forthcoming auditions or contests, Pat 
Baker will have her bulletin board up for 
inspection. 

A letter written by Ruth Chamlee to 
Howard J. Hook, Jr. of New York City 
was read by the Secretary. It summarized 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions, the 
winners, judges, and all pertinent in- 
formation. 

Our program opened with the excep- 
tional playing of the Brahms Trio in C 
Major by the Los Angeles Trio. The three 
young people who did this fine playing 
were last year’s Coleman Award Winners, 
Wang Tze-Kooz, Joanna de Keyser, Mari- 
lyn Neele. Dr. Kendall was our speaker; 
his topic, a humorous and informative 
Early Music Criticism in Los Angeles. 
Social Hour followed. Hulda Dietz and her 
hospitality committee: Helen Barnard, 
Alice Mock and Basha Maxwell, never 
fail to make this a most delightful affair. 
Basha Maxwell and Alta Turk Everett 
poured. 

As secretary, I should like to add a 
footnote to the minutes. A few of us, 
loathe to leave, were indeed rewarded as 
we heard the complete tape of the radio 
program of Mario Chamlee when he was 
the guest artist. 

On March Ist, the chapter met at the 
home of William Vennard. Florence Rus- 
sell announced that she now had enough 
applications to conduct two student re- 
citals. The membership will be notified 
at the April 5th meeting concerning dates 
and locations; the first recital will be held 
early in April; the second, late in May. 

President Jessie Patterson introduced the 
program chairman, Irene Hanna, who in- 
troduced the speaker of the afternoon, 
Mr. Frank Desby, music director of St. 
Sophia Cathedral and an authority on 
Byzantine music. He gave a most inter- 
esting talk on the origin and development 
of Byzantine music in the Greek Orthodox 
Church. His talk was illustrated with 
phonograph records and collections of 
printed material on the subject. 

A most pleasant social hour followed. 
Florence Russell and Pat Baker were the 
hostesses; Basha Maxwell and Gwendolyn 
Roberts poured. 

Our outstanding April 5th meeting was 
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held at the Hancock Auditorium, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. The Music 
Department of the University was host for 
this excellent meeting. Our president, Jes- 
sie Patterson, welcomed all the guests. 
Because of a semi-public large audience, 
the business of the day was omitted. Irene 
Hanna introduced the three fine singers: 
Marjery MacKay, Patricia Jennings, and 
Ray Arbizu; James Low served as ac- 
companist. Following the singers, our own 
“Mrs. Los Angeles” [Mrs. Leiland Ather- 
ton Irish] spoke on NATS, opera, and 
Los Angeles—in her most charming in- 
imitable way. She, in turn, introduced our 
guest speaker: Mr. Kurt Adler, General 
Director of the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany. His most interesting and informative 
subject was: How American Singers 
Should Prepare for an Operatic Career 
in America or Europe. Our president 
closed the program by reading Heine’s 
beautiful poem: “There is something 
marvelous in music. I might almost say, 
it is in itself a marvel. It’s position is 
somewhere between the region of thought 
and that of phenomena; a glimmering 
medium between mind and matter, re- 
lated to both and yet differing from either. 
Spiritual, yet requiring rhythm; material; 
yet independent of space.” [Barbara Es- 
bach] 


NEW YORK 
The chapter held its second study group 


meeting on Sunday, February Ist, at the 
studio of Homer G. Mowe, chairman. The 
subject, The Singing Voice in Contempor- 
ary Songs, and the speaker, Mr. Robert 
Starer proved to be drawing cards for 4 
capacity attendance. Mr. Starer, a faculty 
member of the Juilliard School of Music, 
a gifted contemporary composer, well- 
founded in concepts of modern and tra- 
ditional song form, who understands voic:: 
well, pointed out many important factors, 
including singers’ attitudes, and the fact 
that only inexperienced composers writ: 
poorly for the voice. He analyzed con- 
temporary styles in composition, dividin;: 
them into five types, and giving example; 
to illustrate. A spirited and enlightenin; 
discussion followed his talk. 

The third study group meeting was hel 
on Sunday, March 15th, again at Mr. 
Mowe’s studio. The subject, The Languag: 
of the Studio, which had been requestec 
by the members, was led by Violet John- 
son, Dolf Swing and Homer Mowe. Th: 
topic aroused a most Stimulating discus- 
sion and participation of all the member: 
present. [Lila LeeRoy] 


Sorex 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

March 8, 1959, was the date of ow 
fourth meeting of the season, held at ou: 
usual gathering place, the studios of Irene 
Chambers and Oren L. Brown. A most in- 
teresting and well-trained mixed ensemble 
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from Roosevelt Senior High School, St. 
Louis, was directed by Birdie Hilb. These 
17 singers presented numbers ranging 
rom madrigal to popular song, with equal 
ease and effectiveness. Our hats off to 
3irdie for a job well done. Also on the 
nusical program was an advanced student 
»f Mildred Haas, Miss Mildred Langaneck- 
or, who sang Un Bel Di, and Call Me No 
More, by Cadman, accompanied by Mrs. 
3onowitz. She also showed herself to be 
1 fine artist, being much enjoyed by all 
oresent. Two most interesting talks were 
oresented on the subject: The Importance 
of Personality in Singing, by Katherine 
Cowan and Beverly Yates. Katherine 
stressed the individual personality, while 
Beverly discussed the group personality 
as projected by a chorus, via the director. 

President Weldon Whitlock announced 
the date of April 26, for a student con- 
cert, to be held at the St. Louis Art 
Museum, in Forest Park. Each NATS 
member of the St. Louis District Chapter 
will be limited to one student, who will 
present two numbers. This concert will of 
course be open to the general public. Mr. 
Whitlock also reminded us that the May 
10th meeting will be our final meeting of 
the year, at which time election of officers 
will take place. The topic for discussion 
will be, Foreign Training versus American 
Training. After adjournment of the meet- 
ing the usual delicious refreshments were 
served by the committee for the day. 
[S. Keith Forney] 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco Chapter is a “going con- 
cern.” We now have a Constitution and 
By-Laws; so we feel very legal! [All the 
spade work was done by our good friend 
Eugene Fulton.] 

There have been two meetings of the 
chapter so far in 1959. The first, in Janu- 
ary, presented Dr. Paul Moses, well-known 
for his e>:cellent care of many famous— 
and not so famous—voices, and for his 
work in Speech Therapy at the Stanford 
Clinic. Dr. Moses spoke of the many things 
that interfere with good singing, such as 
the drying effect of certain drugs, the 
fear, tension and insecurity of a singer’s 
life in this Jet Age. He also touched on 
the theory of Husson and other recent 
research, especially that concerning the 
source of natural speech [the fore brain] 
and the source of controlled or intended 
pitch [the cortex]. The ever-searching, 
open mindedness of Dr. Moses, a recog- 
nized authority on ailing throats, should be 
a lesson to all teachers. 

The second meeting, in March, was con- 
cerned mainly with Hi-Speed movies of 
Vocal Cords in Action. Yours Truly had 
the flu and so cannot report personally 
—but if they were anything similar to 
those we saw at the NATS workshop at 
U.S.C. last summer, they were terrific. 
[Virginia Blair] 


Augusta’s Aria 
Farewell Song 
Letter Song 


REGINA by Marc Blitzstein 
The Best Things of All 
Blues 

Chinkypin 


from 


A Boy Like You 
Lovely House 


see these songs at 
your local music store 
or write to the publisher 


CHAPPELL: The House of Songs 
presents MODERN AMERICAN SONGS 


from THE BALLAD OF BABY DOE by 
Silver Song 


from STREET SCENE by Kurt Weill & Langston Hughes 


Willow Song each, 60¢ 
Greedy Girl ‘ 
Summer Day 
What Will It Be? each 60¢ 
Moon-faced, Starry-eyed 
We'll Go Away Together 

each, 60¢ 


What Would the Moon Be? 


Marc Blitztein: 6 ELIZABETHAN SONGS, complete, $2.00 
Court Song—Lullaby—Shepherd’s Song 
Song of the Glove—Sweet Is the Rose—Vendor’s Song 


3 OFFENBACH SONGS, complete, $1.50 


Canary Song—Heromsa’s Song—Duettino 


Alexei Haieff: IN THE EARLY HOURS, complete, $1.25 
In the Afternoon—Any Time—Before Dawn—At Dusk 


Gail Kubik: SONGS FOR KAREN, 3 children’s songs, complete, $1.50 
I Don’t Like Dragons—Bedtime Song—A Christmas Sing-Song 


Kurt Weill: 3 WALT WHITMAN SONGS, complete, $1.00 
Oh Captain, My Captain—Beat, Beat, Drums—Dirge for 2 Veterans 


Douglas Moore & John Latouche 


Warm as the Autumn Light 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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SOUTH FLORIDA 

Miami: In the early spring 1958, Miss 
June Elson, the indefatigable Lieutenant 
Governor of the Southeastern Region of 
the NATS took the initiative in forming 
the South Florida Chapter. She was soon 
joined by some other enthusiastic NATS 
members from Miami, Hollywood and Ft. 
Lauderdale. The first meeting was called 
for March 15th and the chapter was form- 
ed and officers elected—President: Dr. 
Paul Beck; Vice-President, Lina Madda- 
ford; Secretary, Sister Maura O.P., and 
Martin Blackwelder, Treasurer. 

Since the formation of the chapter, 
meetings were held on April 15, 1958, 
November 28, 1958, and April 17, 1959, and 
February 17, 1959. At the meeting of 
April 15, 1958, Berte Long and Sister 
Maura O.P. presented some of their tal- 
ented students in a program of songs and 
arias. A discussion and evaluation follow- 
ed in which almost all present members 
participated. 

The meeting on November 28, 1958, was 
exceedingly interesting: Mme. Nelli Gar- 
dini lectured about famous Rare Singing 
Techniques—Porpora, and Dr. Arturo di 
Filippi, the General Manager of the Miami 
Opera Guild discussed the theme, Opera. 
Furthermore, The Singer of the Year 
1956, Richard Rivers, presented a concert 
of songs and arias which was most fa- 
vorably accepted as well by the public as 
the critics. 

The meeting on February 17, 1959 was 
highlighted by the presence of George 
Rasley who among others lectured about 
problems in the presentation of songs and 
he himself presented a short concert of 
lieder. [Paul Beck] 


Sex 


TWIN CITIES 

The chapter met at the Fair Oaks Motel 
for a dinner meeting January 17, 1959. 
The main business of the evening was the 
planning of our spring concert to con- 
sist of contemporary music to be held 
March 16th in the Auditorium of the Min- 
neapolic College of Music. Each member 
is to present one student. 

Helen Steen Huls is compiling a list of 
songs suitable for young voices and with 
the help of the NATS members would 
make it a chapter project. 

John Thut gave us a resume of the 
New York Convention and gave us the 
highlights on what sounded like a won- 
derful experience. The meeting closed 
with vocal numbers by two of our new 
members, Ethel DeLong and Katherine 
Hennig accompanied by Phillip Gustaf- 
son. They both sang beautifully and we 
welcome them to NATS. [Emily Blake 
Barr] 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Jan. 18th meeting at studio of Anne 
McGuffey on reports from Leroy Lewis 
and Vera Ross, who attended the conven- 
tion, was eagerly awaited by our members 

[Please turn to page 25.] 
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ouldn’t it be wonderful if you 
W could attend one or more of the 
fine NATS workshops, and have just 
about all of your expenses reimbursed? 

In a certain way, this is now possible. 
Changes in the regulations of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service [Section 1.162- 
5] allow professional persons to deduct 
all necessary expenses incurred in fur- 
ther study to improve skills in their 
present position. Expenses for transpor- 
tation, meals and housing can be de- 
ducted from gross income, while tuition 
and other fees are included in deduc- 
tions. [Consult your local agent for ad- 
ditional information]. 

NATS and the U.S. Government both 
recognize that continued growth and 
knowledge is necessary for a profession- 
al person. Knowledge of a variety of 
subjects not obtained in the usual vocal 
studios are necessary for the modern 
teacher of singing. Subjects such as: 
acoustics, pedagogy, the physiology and 
anatomy of the vocal apparatus, phonet- 
ics, literature for all voices, and many 
other areas are necessary for one to 
profess to be a teacher of singing. One 
who has spent many years of study in 
a vocal studio, or even one who is a 
great singer is not necessarily a builder 
of voices, any more than a veteran air- 
lines pilot is necessarily qualified to 
build planes. © 

Do you find that you are using the 
same approaches to vocal problems you 
used five or ten years ago? Have you 
added new and well-written song litera- 
ture to the repertoire of your students? 
Do you use only the vocalises or vocal 
exercises which you were taught? Those 
who have attended recent NATS work- 
shops can give favorable answers to 
those questions. Can you? Unless we 
continually add new tools and new 
knowledge to our teaching, we are not 
giving our students all they deserve. 


Just about the finest places to procure 
this information are the NATS work- 
shops; you will find faculty drawn from 
outstanding authorities and represent- 
ing many splendid colleges, universities 
and private studios—a faculty which 
would be difficult for only one school 
to assemble for such a short, intensive 
course of study. In 1959, the five work- 
shops are located in all parts of the 
United States. Would you like to visit 
the picturesque city of New Orleans 
and the famous French Quarter? Or, 
the area called the cradle of our country 
in historically-rich Pennsylvania? Per- 
haps you would prefer the invigorating 
mountain air of Idaho or Colorado? You 
are also offered the friendly charm of 
a city located in the rolling farmlands 
of Indiana. The question which you 
should ask is “Can I afford not to at- 
tend?” 

An outstanding feature of the Penn- 
sylvania, Idaho, Indiana and Colorado 
workshops for 1959 will be the presence 
of one of the best-known song com- 
posers of the British Isles, with the ad- 
dition of Michael Head to their faculties 
[See his article elsewhere in this is- 
sue]. A list of the places where he has 
appeared on the recital stage or radio 


THE WORKSHOPS CAN HELP YOU 
and you can help the workshefe: 


1. Send your reservation in early to help the directors complete arrange- 


ments for your comfort. 


2. Bring your friends—member or non-member, or send their names to 


a workshop director. 


3. Come prepared with questions. Those vocal problems and literature 
requirements may be cleared through discussion. Both faculty and 
those attending the workshop are anxious to exchange ideas with you. 


4. Arrive in sufficient time to meet the others in the workshop—a Friendly 
Workshop is a Successful Workshop! 


5. Plan to attend an entire workshop, although you will be welcome if 
you are able to attend only one or more days. 


18 


would sound like the itinerary of 4 
round-the-world trip: Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Kenya, Rhodesia, 
India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Japan, Ja- 
maica, British Guiana, Bermuda, Trini- 
dad, Cyprus, Malta, Canada [5 times], 
United States [3 times]. His recitals in 
which he is singer-composer-accompa- 
nist have long been favorites of the 
London musical season. Mr. Head wil! 
conduct master classes featuring English 
Song from Elizabethan to Modern. At 
each of the four workshops, he will be 
featured in recital, presenting a program 
in the manner in which he is famed, 
singing and playing his own accompani- 
ments. 

Let us take a tour of the five work- 
shops and glance at the faculty and their 
offerings. The tuition is only $25.00 for 
five days, or $6.00 per single day. 

TuLANE-NEwcoms University: New 
Orleans, a truly romantic city, famous 
for excellent food, colorful architecture, 
ranging from French Colonial to very 
modern. The Old French Quarter still 
retains much of the appearance which 
it had over a hundred years ago. Here, 
behind interesting facades of the houses 
one may find the lovelist gardens and 
paved patios. There are flowers every- 
where in profusion. Here one will find 
world-famous churches, showing the 
Spanish and French influences. Its lo- 
cation on Lake Pontchartrain and near 
the Gulf make it truly “The Air-Condi- 
tioned City of Charm.” 

Here, from June 7 through 12 at 
Sophie Newcomb College [Tulane Uni- 
versity] will be held the first of the 1959 
workshops, G. Frederick Holler, Direc- 
tor. Guy Owen Baker, Co-Director. As- 
sisted by Beatrice Baldinger, Marjorie 
Lawrence, Mary Tortorich and J. For- 
rest West. Rooms will be available ir 
air-condtioned dormitories at the cost o! 
$3.00 per day per person [twin beds] 
There are restaurants and cafeterias 
nearby where meals may be reasonably 
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procured. Classes and registration will 
be in Dixon Hall on the campus. The 
evenings will be filled with many musi- 
cal offerings: Tulane-Newcomb Concert 
Choir; the second performance of a new 
opera, The Diary of One Who Vanished, 
by Leos Janacek; recitals by Earl Red- 
ding of the voice faculty, Louisiana 
State, and William Miller, Voice De- 
partment, University of Illinois. 

Arrangements have been made to 
allow ample time and facilities for 
sight-seeing. The members of the work- 
shop have been invited to make a tour 
of the harbor and waterfront as guests 
of the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce on the yacht “The Good Neigh- 
bor.” 

The New Orleans Workshop will 
emphasize: Vocal pedagogy for teacher 
and choral director—vocal aids for stu- 
dents. We find that Pepacocy will be 
the areas of William E. Ross, Ed.D., 
Indiana University, particularly vocal 
pedagogy, while William Miller, will 
concentrate natural breathing. 
FrencH Sone Literature will be pre- 
sented by European-trained Clara del 
Marmol, coach, accompanist and vocal 
teacher, Tulane-Newcomb, while the 
head of the Music Department, New- 
comb College, Dr. Peter Hansen, former 
concert singer in the U.S., England and 
France, will present THE Vocat Music 
OF WEBERN. 

Choral directors will find ample offer- 
ings. Guy Owen Baker, Director of 
Choral Groups, Tulane-Newcomb and 
former member of N.B.C. Opera will 
present New CuHorAL THE 
APPLICATION OF VOCAL TECHNIQUES TO 
CuHorRAL SINGING is the topic of Dallas 
Draper, Louisiana State University, 
while G. Frederick Holler, choral direc- 
tor and voice teacher, Mobile, Alabama, 
will discuss PracTICAL APPLICATION OF 
SoLo TECHNIQUES TO CHORAL Music. 

Other important areas to be presented 
are: physiology, when Francis Le June, 
M.D., Professor of Otolaryngology, Tu- 
lane University, and Ochsner Clinic and 

[Please turn the page.] 
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To the right: Ar- 
chitect’s drawing, 
Music School ad- 
dition, Indiana 
Uni., Bloomington. 


L. to R. [1] Dixon 
Hall, Tulane - New- 
comb Uni., New 
Orleans, La.; [2] 
Philips Memorial 
Bldg., State Teachers 
College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa.; [3] Music 
Bldg., Uni. of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


To the left: A famil- 
iar building to NATS 
workshoppers at the 
U. of Colo., Boulder. 
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one of the outstanding throat specialists 
in the U.S. will speak on A Discuss1on 
OF THE PROBLEMS OF THE VOCAL Corps. 
Renato Cellini, Musical Director, New 
Orleans Opera Company, former con- 
ductor, Glyndebourne, Edinburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and Metropolitan Operas, RCA 
Records and a Director of Experimental 
Opera Theatre of America, will discuss 
THE Younc SINGER AND EOTA. Gwynn 
S. McPeek, Ph.D., Tulane-Newcomb, 
will tell those present of CONTRIBUTIONS 
or Musico.tocy To Vocat Stupy. Those 
who attended the NATS Convention in 
Kansas City will remember the warm 
personality of Marjorie Lawrence, Tu- 
lane-Newcomb, former member of the 
Paris and Metropolitan Opera companies 
and concert star, who will share the 
experience of a great career with those 
present. Her wonderful life was recently 
the subject of the motion picture “In- 
terrupted Melody.” 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, WEST 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. West Chester 
is the county seat of one of the three 
original counties laid out by William 
Penn. It is a few miles southwest of 
Philadelphia, and easily reached by car 
[U.S. Routes 1, 30, 40 or 202, and the 
Penn. Turnpike], train or bus, by plane 
to Philadelphia. 

The surrounding country is rich in 
historical interest. The Valley Forge 
Memorial Chapel and Camp Grounds, 
the site of the Paoli Massacre, the 
Brandywine Battlefield and the Birm- 
ingham Meeting House lie close at hand. 
The proximity of West Chester to Phila- 
delphia enables workshop members to 
visit many well-known shrines and in- 
situations; such as, Independence Hall, 
The Betsy Ross House, the Academy of 
Fine Arts and the Franklin Institute. 
All these and many more are in the city 
itself, while nearby towns and cities 
combine to make this region a true 
must for every American and other 
visitors. Summer concerts are offered 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, while the 
nearby counties of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery hold a world of delight for 
antique lovers. 

A trip by the workshop members is 
being planned to the famous Longwood 
Gardens of the late Pierre S. Du Pont. 
Here are found a magnificent conserva- 
tory, an open air theatre, a famous 


carillon and beautiful colored fountains. 

In this historical country, July 19 
through 24, on the campus of West 
Chester State College will be held what 
the director calls A Sincinc WorksHop. 
The sessions will be held in Philips 
Memorial Building—a beautiful room 
with excellent acoustics—the Library 
will be an ideal place for a workshop. 

The moderate charges are: Single 
room, $15.00 for the workshop period 
[5 nights], or two persons to a room 
will pay only $10.00 for this period. 
Meals will cost only $11.25 for the week. 
The Director: Dail W. Cox, Box 371, 
Feasterville, Pennsylvania; the Co-Di- 
rector, Dr. Lloyd C. Mitchell, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. A glance at the program gives 
ample evidence of a singing workshop. 
There will be demonstrations of practical 
pedagogy, through the use of demon- 
stration lessons conducted before the 
entire workshop, followed by a discus- 
sion. These lessons will present songs 
from languages unfamiliar to the stu- 
dents, thus the area of PHONETICS will 
be involved at the same time. The 
demonstrations will be conducted by: 
Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, Pittsburgh, using 
French Song Literature; Miss Gertrude 
Ehrhart, Boston, will use German Song 
Literature in her demonstrations; while 
Dr. R. Berton Coffin, University of 
Colorado, will demonstrate the Italian 
approach to singing other languages. In 
addition, Dr. Coffin will demonstrate and 
discuss such subjects as_ breathing, 
phonation, vowel modification and inter- 
national phonetics. 

For the Choral directors, Dr. Arthur 
E. Jones, Head, Choral Department, 
West Chester College and Director, 
Reading Choral Society, will conduct 
choral rehearsals, followed by a discus- 
sion. Members are urged to bring stu- 
dents as workshop members to be a part 
of the chorus as well as attending other 
sessions. 

LITERATURE also will be capably pre- 
sented by Michael Head, F.R.A.M., 
London, England, who will present an 
evening recital program in addition to 
the repertoire sessions previously men- 
tioned. An outstanding authority on 
voice and speech disorders will be a part 
of the course offering. Ted Bonus, Pub- 
lic Relations, University of Pennsyl- 


vania, will offer practical suggestions on 
making the most of one’s training and 
experience in placing one’s artistic offer- 
ings before the public. 

Numerous stimulating discussion 
periods are planned as well as severa! 
social occasions to round out a fruitfu! 
week. 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO. Moscow, Idaho 


is located in a pleasant valley of the | 


northern part of the state on US High 


way 95, and is within easy drivin; | 
distance of many lakes and mountain re- © 


treats. One day’s journey by auto wil 
bring one to famous vacation areas suc] 
as: Glacier National Park, the Canadia 
Rockies, Idaho’s primitive wilderness 
Sun Valley and the scenic Northwes 
Pacific Coast. Recreation areas for sce- 
nic motoring, water sports, fishing anc 
golf are found in the immediate vicinity 
The city is at an elevation of about 260( 
feet, and enjoys a temperate mountair 
climate during the summer. Moscow i: 
easily reached by Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern ,rail- 
roads, Greyhound Bus and West Coasi 
Airlines. 

Here from August 2 through 7 will be 
a NATS workshop, Glenn R. Lockery. 
Director; Edison Harris, Co-Director 
Melvin Geist, Hall M. Macklin, Ruby 
Heritage, Norman Logan, Karen Hurd- 
strom and Charles Ross, assisting com- 
mittee. Those attending the workshop 
will be housed in newly constructed 
university housing near the Music 
Building, for only $8.50 per person for 
the workshop period. Meals may be ob- 
tained at the Student Union Cafeteria, 
or nearby restaurants. During the work- 
shop period, there will be concerts of the 
Inland Empire Music Festival on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, while on Thursday a 
picnic supper will be served amid glori- 
ous scenery. There will be three persons 
who will thoroughly cover the area of 
Pepacocy: Richard De Young, Mus.D., 
Chairman, Vocal Department, DePaul 
University, Chicago, who will conduct 
demonstration lessons showing the 
teaching of students, from those with 
unchanged voices to college age; Burton 
Garlinghouse, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
will present down-to-earth ideas and 
FUNDAMENTALS IN VOICE TEACHING. 
while Norman Logan, University of 
Idaho will discuss Vocat Perpacoecy. 


ALSO: CONFIRMATION ROBES 


. PULPIT ROBES 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office—ask for catalog A94 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois © phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York @ phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE of CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. © phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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New Dow publications 
distributed by the 
Song-of-the-Month Club 


ROBERT ABRAMSON 


Three Elegies from Walt 
Whitman 


(high, medium or low) 
EMIL DEBUSMAN 


Three Songs, Op. 
(high; German-English) 


1.25 


ARNOLD FREED 

Three Elizabethan Songs . 
(high) 

BENEDETTO MARCELLO 


Psalm XV; Conserva Me, 
Domine (Save Me, Lord) 
(low voice, cello, piano; 
Italian-English) 


Dew Publishers, Gre. 


134 W. 87th St., New York 24. 


1.25 


THE VOCAL CENTRE is announcing a SPRING SALE on STAND- 
ARD VOCAL SCORES (discounts 20% or better). 


THE VOCAL CENTRE provides the richest collection in vocal music, 
for purchase and rental, from all periods and publishers. This organiza- 
tion has also set up a special service for singers in the form of the SONG- 
OF-THE-MONTH CLUB to bring out the finest of newly composed art 
songs from our contemporary American composers. The membership of 
the SONG-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB has expanded from a mere hand- 
ful of 18 singer-musicians in September to a present dynamic group of 
150 active participants throughout the nation. 


THE VOCAL CENTRE has undertaken to publish categories of music 
that will fill significant gaps in vocal literature. Among its present pub- 
lishing plans are the following: 
1. An Anthology of Operatic Arias from American Operas (in cooper- 
ation with Dow Publishers, Inc.). 
2.An Album of Modern American Songs for Voice and Single Obli- 
gato Instruments. 
3. An Album of Contemporary Songs from International Sources. 
4. A Special Survey Series of Contemporary American Songs. 
5. Recently discovered Baroque Airs, Songs, and Solo Cantatas, by 
Purcell, Scarlatti, and Benedetto Marcello. 


PRESENTLY OFF THE PRESS: 

1.An Album of Contemporary Duets .................... $1.25 
_ 2. An Album of Contemporary Sacred Songs .............. 
We invite you to send for our 92-page Catalogue of Vocal Literature 
representing all publishers, and to become a member of our SONG-OF- 
THE-MONTH CLUB. Write to Vocal Centre, P.O. Box 126, New York 
City 24, New York. Members of the N.A.T.S. will receive a 10% dis- 


count on all purchases. 


Four well-qualified persons will be 
heard in the area of Vocat LITERATURE. 
The first of these, Michael Head, has 
been mentioned elsewhere. Edison Har- 
ris, University of Washington, Profes- 
sor of Music, has as his topic: New Ap- 
DITIONS TO Basic REPERTOIRE FOR THE 
Younc S1ncer. Karen Hurdstrom, Voice 
Faculty, University of North Dakota 
will present a valuable field: New Sotos 
AND DUETS FOR THE CHURCH SERVICE. An 
often neglected part of literature, Pro- 
GRAM PLANNING; ILLUSTRATIONS IN SONG 
will be the subject of Lloyd Linder, 
Washington State University. 

One of the best-known names in the 
field of choral music, Ifor Jones, Pea- 
body Conservatory and Director, Beth- 
lehem Bach Choir and Festival will pre- 
sent ORATORIO AND CHORAL CONDUCTING, 
using the University of Idaho Festival 
Choir as a demonstration group. 

The allied areas previously mentioned 
physiology and anatomy will be the topic 
of R. J. Strobel, M.D., Moscow, as he 
explains THE MECHANISM OF VOICE Pro- 
puCTION, while psychology will be repre- 
sented through W. H. Boyer, Head, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of 
Idaho, in his topic TONAL EXPERIENCE. 

Opera and opera workshops are grow- 
ing throughout the United States. This 
workshop recognizes this for Margaret 
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M. Davis, Washington State University 
Opera Workshop Director will discuss 
THE Younc SINGER AND OPERA WorK- 
sHop. Charles W. Davis, Washington 
State University, will keep the discus- 
sion sessions on even keel. 

InpIANA UNIvErRSITY. Bloomington, 
Indiana, is located in the rolling hills of 
the southern half of the state, only 52 
miles south of Indianapolis, and 95 miles 
north of Louisville. The fertile hills of 
this area are widely known for their 
beauty. Nearby Brown County is the 
site of numerous artists colonies drawn 
by the beauty of the foliage, as well as 
being the location of several summer 
theatres. It is easily reached by auto 
[Route 37] and by the Monon Railroad 
or Greyhound Bus. 

The university will be the site of a 
workshop in 1959. This is truly a fitting 
location for a workshop this year, for it 
was just ten years ago that the very 
first NATS workshop was held on this 
campus. The success of this first work- 
shop has had a great deal to do with the 
continued growth of the NATS work- 
shop program. The workshop to be held 
this year is again another first—an ex- 
perimental program conducted with the 
purpose of presenting a specimen cur- 
riculum with the view to implementing 
the course of study that will be required 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 


towards the Fellowship in the newly 
established AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF Vo- 
cAL Pepacocy of NATS. The program is 
more fully explained elsewhere in THE 
BuLLeTIN. This workshop will extend 
over a period of two weeks, from August 
9 through 21, with Director William E. 
Ross and Co-Director D. Ralph Apple- 
man in charge. 

An outstanding faculty has been 
gathered to present this new concept of 
workshop planning. Vocat PErpacocy 
will be the subject of Richard De Young, 
Head, Vocal Department, De Paul Uni- 
versity, and Burton Garlinghouse, As- 
sociate Professor of Voice, Conserva- 
tory of Music, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
and former teacher in Akron and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The complex subject of PHysioLocy 
will be clarified by Robert Milisen, 
Ph.D., Director of Speech Clinic and 
Professor of Speech and Theatre, Indi- 
ana University and D. Ralph Appleman, 
Ph.D., Voice Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Harold Whitehall, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Committee on Linguistics, Indiana Uni- 
versity, will speak on AMERICAN ENG- 
LISH AND PHONETICS. 

The science of sound will receive con- 
siderable discussion from three well- 

[Please turn to page 25.] 
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CAN WELL REMEMBER my teacher, 
Frederick Corder, at the Royal 
Academy of Music, soon after the First 
World War, relating how singers would 
say scornfully: ENGLISH 
soncs? There aren’t any!” He was re- 
ferring to a period some years back, be- 
fore the songs of Parry and Stanford 
became well known. How different is 
the picture now! Singers no longer only 
compose their recital programmes on the 
familiar lines, beginning with old Italian 
arias, followed by groups of Schubert, 
Wolf and Strauss, or Fauré and Debussy, 
but include modern songs of all nations. 
It is interesting to trace the revival of 
the serious contemporary English song, 
or art-song, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury after the long period in the dol- 
drums since the Elizabethan period, 
Purcell, Boyce and Arne. 

The reawakening of English song was 
in a great measure due to the work of 
Cecil Sharp and Vaughan Williams, who 
rediscovered our natural heritage of 
folk song, publishing many of them with 
tasteful piano accompaniments, so that 
these lovely melodies were available to 
the composer and the singer. Added to 
this, we had the great output of songs 
from Stanford and Parry, leading us 
away from the vogue of the British bal- 
lad. 

What vivid memories I have of those 
Ballad Concerts in the vast Albert Hall! 
The series of resplendent singers with 
grand voices, singing songs of no great 
musical worth, but of simple sentiment 
and effectiveness. My own early songs 
were sung at these concerts, and I can 
‘recall the thrilling memory of hearing 
Astra Desmond sing my first published 
song, Ships of Arcady, when I was 
still a youthful composer. 

So, it is with the influence of folk 
song and the songs of Parry and Stan- 
ford that we can trace the gradual evo- 
lution of the art-song, with an idiom 
that can rightly be claimed as national. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR, Michael Head studied 
at the Royal Academy of Music, London, win- 
ning the Sir Michael Coster Scholarship for 
composition, studying this subject with Fred- 
erick Corder. He also had piano tuition, win- 
ning many prizes, and later studied singing 
with Fritz Marston and for a short time with 
Sir George Henschel, who suggested he should 
specialize in singing to his accompaniment. He 
has travelled extensively in the British Empire 
with several visits to the States as recitalist, sing- 
ing and accompanying himself in a varied rep- 
ertoire, including his own songs. He possesses 
a good baritone voice and has broadcast exten- 
sively, also travelling much as an examiner and 
adjudicator. After a distinguished career as a 
student, he was invited by Sir John McEwan 
to join the professorial staff at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, a post which he still retains. 
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In this great period we have the songs 
of John Ireland, Vaughan Williams, 
Frank Bridge, Delius, Holst, Charles 
Wood; Roger Quilter, Cyril Scott, Bal- 
four Gardiner [nicknamed the Frank- 
forters] and a little later, Armstrong 
Gibbs and Peter Warlock, Martin Shaw, 
Herbert Howells; George Butterworth 
and Ivor Gurney, whose careers were 
cut short by the War, leading us to 
Gerald Finzi, Lennox Berkeley, Michael 
Tippett and Benjamin Britten. 

The songs of Charles Stanford are 
typical in their melodious idiom, and in 
their economy of notes in the piano ac- 
companiment—showing fine craftsman- 
ship as befits a fine teacher. They in- 
clude the Songs of the Sea, various 
song cycles and some specially tender 
songs like A Soft Day, The Fairy Lough, 
The Monkey’s Carol, and a favourite of 
mine, the exciting Pibroch from “Songs 
of a Roving Celt,” with its throbbing 
piano accompaniment with never a note 
too many and its skillful use of rests 
and silences. 

What delightful songs, too, can be 
found in Parry’s large output of English 
lyrics. To remember a few: Love is a 
bable, Armida’s Garden, My heart is 
like a singing bird, with their gracious 
melodic invention. Again, to quote a 
personal choice, The Fairy Town, with 
its imaginative poem and the long down- 
ward vocal phrase at the end, illustrat- 
ing the fairy town as it sinks into the 
mist and oblivion. What an effective 
song is Charles Wood’s Ethiopia salut- 
ing the Colours, with its rhythmic ac- 
companiment suggesting the march past 
of the soldiers and the soft, almost whis- 
pered vocal part illustrating the tragic 
poem. And in contrast, the mystic tran- 
quility of Holst’s The Heart Worships or 
his striking Rig Veda Hymns. 

The songs of Vaughan Williams form 
a very considerable contribution. The 
well-known “Wenlock Edge” [Hous- 
man], the two sets of “Songs of Travel” 
[Robert Louis Stevenson], “The House 
of Life” containing the well-known Si- 
lent Noon and the “Mystical Songs” 
[George Herbert]; his less-known set- 
tings of poems by Fredegond Shove, in- 


cluding the wonderful The New Ghost 
and the popular Watermill, so well 
worthwhile for imaginative singers. He 
has also set Walt Whitman very effec- 
tively. 

Of his great contemporary, John Ire- 
land, there are many deeply felt, original 
songs—not so direct~in their appeal as 
Vaughan Williams’, but well repaying 
study and assimilation, apart from the 
well-known Sea Fever and If there 
were dreams to sell. 

I was a pupil of John Ireland for a 
short period and I remember how much 
he preferred his own Bells of San Marie 
to Sea Fever, never quite understand- 
ing why the latter was so popular. He 
shows a sensitive appreciation of Hous- 
man in his song cycle “The Land of 
Lost Contant.” Then there are two 
strangely beautiful songs in Tryst [Ar- 
thur Symons] and During Music [Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti] with their modern 
harmonic accompaniment. Less exacting 
songs are Spring Sorrow [Rupert 
Brooke], I have twelve oxen, The 
Heart’s Desire and the early, vigorous 
Hope the Hornblower. Other notable 
songs are The Soldier and Earth’s Call. 

Frank Bridge’s songs are less English 
in their idiom, showing continental in- 
fluence, but there are many good songs 
besides the well known Love went 
a-riding; such as Isobel, Adoration and 
Go not happy day. 

Delius is often quoted as typically 
English in idiom, but his music derives 
from French and German sources with 
some influence of Grieg. Twilight Fan- 
cies is too delicately beautiful to be left 
out of the scheme of English song, and 
we must include his settings of Shelley. 

It would not be practical to give a 
complete survey of English song in this 
article, but we could not omit to men- 
tion the many small but lovely songs of 
Roger Quilter—in his various song cy- 
cles, “Three Shakespeare Songs,” “To 
Julia,” “Elizabethan Songs” and _ his 
lovely Go lovely Rose. Cyril Scott's 
Lullaby, Prelude; Arnold Bax’s I heara 
a piper piping; Martin Shaw’s Palan- 
quin Bearers, Heffle Cuckoo Fair are 
all characteristic songs. 
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Peter Warlock is sometimes consid- 
»red one of the greatest writers of songs 
since Purcell with his great output of 
artistic songs—it is true—showing some 
nfluence of Delius. A man of strong 
jual personality, and his songs can be 
sonveniently grouped, like the two sides 
of his character, under the poetical and 
the rollicking. His longest and perhaps 
finest song is The Curlew for voice, 
flute, cor anglais and string quartet, 
while Sleep, Piggesnie, As ever I saw, 
Captain Stratton’s Fancy, Yarmouth 
Fair are among his most popular. 

Most singers will have favourite songs 
in their repertoire and I owe a great 
deal to Peter Warlock’s The Fox. On 
my various concert tours, I have been 
occasionally confronted with unknowl- 
edgeable audiences with little experi- 
ence in listening to serious songs—or 
high-spifited school children audiences, 
whose attention must be firmly held 
or all is lost! How useful I have found 
The Fox with its uncanny poem by 
Bruce Blunt, the music starting and 
ending with that mysterious hunting- 
horn call—the recitative-like vocal line 
—the modern harmonies in the terse 
piano accompaniment—I have never 
found it fail to hold an audience. 

It is attractive, too, sometimes to in- 
clude two settings of the same poem 
in a concert programme. A charming 
effect is to sing Gerald Finzi’s O Mis- 
tress Mine followed by Quilter’s setting 
of the same Shakespeare poem. Lovely 
as the music is of the Finzi, the well- 
known Quilter setting is still the one 
audiences prefer—it “comes off” the 
best. There are several settings of There 
is a lady sweet and kind which could 
be sung one after the other, not forget- 
ting the charming one by Winifred Bury. 

It is often my pleasure and part of 
my musical work to judge at the many 
nusical festivals held in Britain, and 
t is remarkable how certain perform- 
ances remain in one’s memory for many 
years—beauty of voice and song. There 
are many of Vaughan Williams’s Silent 
Noon, Delius’s Love’s Philosophy, Eliza- 
»veth Poston’s Sweet Suffolk Owl, Arm- 
strong Gibb’s Silver, and that rarely- 
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heard poetic baritone song, King David, 
by Herbert Howells. 

Some songs that have not yet found 
their way to the United States are those 
of Alan Bush, a contemporary composer 
of some stature, composer of two operas 
and orchestral and chamber music. A 
performance that I remember clearly 
was given recently by Peter Pears and 
the composer of his “Voices of the 
Prophets,” settings from Isaiah, Milton 
and Blake. 

As I am about to visit the States in 
the capacity of recitalist and lecturer, 
I have been asked to include in this 
article some details of my own work as 
a song composer. Starting with that 
early performance of one of my four 
settings of Frances Ledwidge, sung bv 
Astra Desmond [Ships of Arcady], I 
have published many songs. They in- 
clude song cycles and groups of songs 
taken from the poems of W. H. Davies 
[including Sweet chance that led my 
steps abroad], Mary Webb, Christina 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Ruth 
Pitter [The Estuary], Sea Songs by C. 
Fox Smith, and recently some settings of 
medieval Latin sacred songs. The short 
sacred song Little road to Bethlehem 
was composed at the same time as the 
Ruth Pitter songs and it has become 
my most popular song. I have always 
felt that the ideal plan is to sing a song 
at a public concert before it is printed, 
and I try to do this. 

Before finishing this article, with its 
brief survey of English song, I would 
like to refer to a distinguished group 
of younger contemporary composers. 
Michael Tippett possesses a very orig- 
inal talent and his songs break new 
ground. They include an unusual set- 
ting of prose from W. H. Hudson’s biog- 
raphy “Far away and long ago” called 
“Boyhood’s End.” This cantata [as it 
is called] illustrates an unusual aspect 
in vocal treatment of the English lan- 
guage—as composers following in the 
tradition of Stanford are meticulous in 
the vocal setting of words, with their 
stress and accentuation; while Tippett 
and his contemporary, Benjamin Brit- 
ten, in less degree, often lengthen words 
and syllables with runs, ornaments and 
roulades giving a picturesque vocal line, 
but somethimes partly obscuring their 
meaning. Lennox Berkeley writes skill- 
fully in modern idiom [Five Songs 
(Walter de la Mare)]. How difficult 
is Thomas Hardy to set! Many com- 
posers have attempted the task but not 
always successfully, and it remains with 
Gerald Finzi to give us several fine 
song cycles from Hardy’s poems: “Earth, 
Air and Rain.” I leave to the end of 
this article mention of the many songs 
of the talented Benjamin Britten, that 
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are so well known. In his later devel- 
opment, he has made the song cycle of 
miscellaneous poems particularly his 
own, welding the songs together with 
a light orchestral accompaniment and 
certain repetitive motifs [Serenade for 
tenor, horn and string orchestra]. Re- 
cently, I heard his Nocturne, a song 
cycle for tenor and small orchestra in 
which a different orchestral instrument 
is given a solo obligato to each poem, 
with fascinating effect. 

I would like to end this article with 
a keen plea for contemporary English 
song which inherits much of the fresh- 
ness and melodic charm of Purcell and 
the Elizabethans, while using modern 
harmony when appropriate. As_ the 
language of song is the same in England 
and in the States, I hope the songs will 
have an added appeal for American 
singers and audiences. 

[Editor’s Note: How many readers are 
familiar with the three-score-and-ten 
works of Michael Head? They include 
secular and sacred solos, song cycles, 
choral settings for SA, SSA, SSAA, 
SATB and TTBB, a children’s operetta, 
and three pieces for oboe and piano. If 
they are not already in your posses- 
sion, you'll want to look them over be- 
fore meeting the composer at one of 
the workshops. Address BoosEY AND 
Hawkes, 30 West 57TH Street, NEw 
York 19, N.Y., and ask them for a com- 
plete list of works by Michael Head. If 
your local music store cannot provide 
you with copies of his publications, you 
can be sure to get them from Boosey 
and Hawkes at the above address. 
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SACRED CHORAL 


HYMN—ANTHEM ON THE TUNE “MARION” by Healey 
Willan. C. F. Peters Corporation, 373 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 20¢ 

A fine hymn-anthem for mixed voices and organ on the well 
known words “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart!” There are splendid 
opportunities for the different sections of the choir. 


PRAISE TO THE LORD, THE ALMIGHTY, THE KING OF 

CREATION by Norman Lockwood. C. F. Peters Corporation, 

373 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 30¢ 

A vigorous, sturdy motet for mixed voices. This composition 

is one of the numbers published under the American Music 

Awards Series under the sponsorship of Sigma Alpha Iota. 

Performing time about 6 minutes. Piano accompaniment option- 
al. Difficult. 


JOY DAWNED AGAIN ON EASTER DAY. Arranged by Paul 
Hastings. Bourne, Inc., 136 West 52nd Street, New — 
¢ 

A vigorous anthem of praise for SATB chorus and junior 
choir or solo group with 2 trumpets, 2 trombones optional ac- 
companiment. Based on melody from the Cologne Gesangbuch. 

6 pages in length. 


SPRINGS IN THE DESERT by Arthur B. Jenning. H. W. Gray 
Co., Inc., East 48th Street, New York. [Agents for Novello 
and Co., Ltd., London] 25¢ 

A fine anthem for mixed voices with organ accompaniment. 

Text is from Isaiah 35. Excellent contrasts. 12 pages in length. 

For use by a large choir. Should prove to be very effective. 


PRAYER OF ST. FRANCIS by Lloyd Pfautsch. Summy-Bir- 
chard Publishing Company, 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois 25¢ 

A quiet anthem for SATB with organ accompaniment. Text is 
an adaptation from the Prayer of St. Francis. Good for the 
average choir. 6 pages in length. 


UNISON HYMNS WITH DESCANTS. Arranged by Marie 
Pooler. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota. ¢ 

A new volume of 10 unison hymns with descants. The collec- 
tion can be used for [1] mixed voices, soprano singing descant; 

[2] treble voices, selected sopranos singing descant; [3] male 

voices, selected tenors singing descant. Piano or organ accom- 

paniment. 


BROTHER JAMES’S AIR. Arranged by Gordon Jacob. Oxford 

University Press. Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 25¢ 

A fine arrangement for junior and senior choirs with piano 

or organ accompaniment. Music and text are most attractive 

and worthwhile. Easy in difficulty. 7 pages in length. Normal in 
range and tessitura. 


O NIGHTINGALE. Arranged by Royal Stanton. Theodore 

Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 22¢ 

A traditional German christmas carol for SATB. This at- 

tractive carol is from the School Choral Series, especially 

designed for choirs in junior and senior high school. To be 
sung a cappella. 7 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


DECK THYSELF, MY SOUL, WITH GLADNESS by G. F. 
Handel. Edited and arranged by Walter Ehret. Pro Art 
Publications, Westburg, Long Island, N.Y. 20¢ 

A chorale-like anthem for SATB. Suitable for communion or 
general use. Text is by Catherine Winkworth. Piano or organ 
accompaniment. 4 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


TO CHRIST OUR KING. Arranged by Joseph Roff. Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Co., 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 25¢ 

A good arrangement of a melody from Kling’s Gesangbuch 

[1535] for treble voices [SSA]. 3 pages in length. Vocal range 

and tessitura are easy. 


WHERE LOVE MIGHT ENTER IN by Leland B. Sateren. Paul 

A. Schmitt Music Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 15¢ 

A carol for SATB to be sung a cappella. Very attractive text. 
Normal in range and tessitura. 4 pages in length. 
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SACRED CHORAL 


I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVES. A chorale concertato 
by Paul Bunjes. Concordia Publishing House. St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. Score $1.50 

Here we have a chorale concertato based on “Duke Street” 
for choir, SATB, congregation [or junior choir], trumpet, and 
organ. This work is suitable for the Easter season or for generil 
festival use. The trumpet and choir copy are published separ- 
ately. Medium in difficulty. Should prove interesting wita 
choirs, congregation and instruments taking part. 


HYMN PRAYER by William P. Latham. Summy-Birchard 

Publishing Co., 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 20¢ 

An unusually fine hymn prayer for unison voices with organ 

accompaniment. The beautiful text is by Maurice Clark. Very 
simple. 3 pages in length. Excellent for childrens voices. 


HE WHOM JOYOUS SHEPHERDS PRAISED by David PE. 
Williams. Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., 1834 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 25¢ 

A brilliant fast-moving carol for SSATTB to be sunz 

a cappella. 6 pages in length. 


SECULAR CHORAL 


TELL ME, LOVELY SHEPHERD. Arranged by Elizabeth 

Poston. Oxford University Press, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

20¢ 

An attractive two-part [SA] song on an air by William Boyce 

—s from Solomon. 4 pages in length. Medium in diffi- 
culty. 


COME LET’S BE MERRY. Adapted by Johan Thorson. Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Co., 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 20¢ 

A light, fast moving composition for SATB to be sung 

a cappella. Based on an English Folk Song. Performance time: 

1 Minute, 15 Seconds. Easy in difficulty. 


HE’S GONE AWAY. Arranged by Edward Jurey. Theodore 

Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 20¢ 

A Southern mountain song arranged for SSA with piano ac- 

companiment. An appealing song and an excellent arrangement. 
Especially good for young voices. Easy in difficulty. 


SACRED SOLO 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD by David H. Guion. G. 

Schirmer, New York. 75¢ 

A fine setting for voice and organ or piano. Text from Psalm 

23. Medium in difficulty. Effective accompaniment. Fine climax. 
6 pages in length. 


SECULAR SOLO 


A JUBILEE BOOK OF ENGLISH FOLK SONGS. Arranged by 
Imogen Holst. Oxford University Press, Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey. Piano Edition $1.75 — Voice Edition 60- 

An attractive and “different” collection of folk songs for 
unison voices with piano. 20 songs are listed [1] Sea Songs—4 

[2] Songs of Country Life—2 [3] Carols—2 [4] Love songs—3 

[5] Ballads—3 [6] Cheerful songs—6. 


SEVEN LOVE SONGS OF HAFIZ by Alan Hovaness. Whitney 

Blake Music Publishers, 243 West 72nd Street, New Yor< 

23, N.Y. $1.89 

A song cycle for medium voice and piano. The text is trans- 

lated from the Persion words of Hafiz. Seven songs make u? 
this interesting and colorful song cycle. 
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PUBLISHER? 


f you have a book-length manuscript ready for 
publication, send for our new, 40-page booklet, 
Yo the Author in Search of a Publisher. It tells how 
*o get your work published, promoted and distrib- 
uted. All subjects considered. New authors wel- 
comed. Send for free booklet NA. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
20 W. 31 ST. NEW YORK 1 


American Composers Songs 
and 


| Cortese Editions 
| CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 

Lists On Request. 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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[Continued from page 14.] 


all members. Would it not be a good idea 
to devote a meeting to the study and in- 
terpretation of these documents? Might 
not the study of our objectives and pur- 
poses give valuable clues to the success- 
ful planning of our yearly programs? 
Do these statements cover all the areas 
in which we as local chapters should be 
interested? I, personally, would like to 
add another. I would like to state spe- 
cifically what our uLTIMATE objective 
should be. Certainly, we are not merely 
interested in ourselves, our organiza- 
tion or our profession. As teachers, we 
must realize that we are important 
members of a society that sorely needs 
our services, our devotion and our art. 
What is our local chapter doing for the 
veople of the community, can we do 
nore and how can we best accomplish 
our purpose. 

Why not spend a little time thinking 
tbout the “Code of Ethics!” Where do 
we fall short in our relationship to each 
other, to our profession, to our pupils 
ind to society as a whole? Try the ex- 
xeriment of stating positively, wherever 
‘easible, each of the twelve statements. 
't might well prove to be exciting and 
mspirational to say “it is ethical and 
orofessional” instead of “it is unethical 
and unprofessional.” Presumably if 
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SHAWL COLLAR 


Beautiful spotlight 
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Top quality fab- 
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‘“*‘New Elegant 
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STRIPED BLAZER 


2, 3, or 4 button. 
Patch or flap 
pockets. Finest 
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or Orlon blends. 
Also available in 


TARTAN PLAID 


i. Red, Grey, Blue, plaids or 
Yellow, Green, Char- solids. $22.90 
coal. New, slim-line 
lapels. Fully je pt. 
lined. $17.90 


one is not “unethical” one would be said 
to be “ethical” but will the end results 
be the same. A closer look at ourselves, 
all of us, might be in order. Who can 
foretell the rewards of such scrutiny! 
[E. Clifford Toren, Co-ordinator of 
Chapters. 


CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 17.] 


and every word devoured by those loyal 
enough to attend. The absentees missed 
a rare opportunity to hear everything dis- 
cussed at great length. Our president con- 
cluded that he felt he had been given a 
five-year course in only a few days, and 
commented on the high caliber and dig- 
nified conduct of all who attended—an 
outstanding group. Vera Ross touched on 
a few salient points: that new applicants 
should be screened first by the national 
board and not the local one [chapter 
here did not agree]; that she heard the 
Star Spangled Banner sung as never be- 
fore. Lewis said he was very ‘proud of 
our own local singers in comparison to 
what he heard there. We can hold our 
heads high. He concluded with advice to 
all American singers—to value the im- 
portance of full instructions in speaking, 
as well as reading and translating all 
foreign languages in the song literature. 

On Sunday, April 5, another attention- 
getting recital was held at Barker Hall 
by the pupils of Jane Stone, Mary Clarke. 
Anne McGuffey—mostly devoted to grand 
opera. Three more recitals are coming up, 
before our season ends—a splendid recog- 
nition we are earning based on the cali- 
bar of the fine work by teachers and stu- 
dents alike. [Gretchen Hood] 


ATTENTION 
Change of address notice should be 
sent directly to National Secretary 
Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. Thank you! 


[Continued from page 21.] 


known names in this field, who are all 
voice teachers; Wilmer Bartholomew, 
Acoustical Society of America, William 
E. Ross, Ed.D., Associate Professor of 
Voice, Indiana University and Robert 
M. Taylor, Head, Department of Music, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, as all three will cover various 
aspects of AcousTICcs. 

John Toms, Associate Professor of 
Voice, Northwestern University, will 
present the topic: Vocat History AND 
Literature, while Michael Head, will 
present British SonG LITERATURE [see 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania.] and Walter Kaufman, 
Mus. D., Indiana University will discuss 
GERMAN SONG LITERATURE AND LAN- 
GUAGE. 

University oF CoLtorapo. Those who 
come to the Boulder workshop should 
have as their motto “Come to work, 
come to play.” The climate of the area 
is conducive to both work and play, as 
those who have attended the five previ- 
ous workshops held on the campus of 
the University of Colorado can testify. 
The opportunities for stimulating and 
thorough work, as well as opportunity 
for relaxation are present in the midst 
of some of the finest scenery on our 
continent. Over 400 miles of fine roads 
leading through canyons, over mountain 
passes, past gold diggings and turbulent 
streams make up a number of beautiful 
trips which can be completed in two 
to four hours. Within 45 miles of the 
campus is the famous Trail Ridge Road 
of Rocky Mountain National Park, four 
miles of the road has an altitude of over 
12,000 feet. Within driving distance are 
famous Central City [35 miles distance], 


[Please turn to page 32.] 
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H. GRADY HARLAN 


Southwestem's C enference | 


T IS NOW a matter of history that the 

Southwestern Region has held its 
tenth annual regional convention for 
members and their students. For the re- 
cent convocation, the registration for 
both members and students was the 
largest in the ten-year history. The 
proceedings were administered by 
Governor Vera Redgrove Neilson, as- 
sisted by Lt. Governor William C. Rice. 
The 22 sections of the student competi- 
tion auditions were managed by Wen- 
dell Osborn, assisted by Morris J. 
Beachy, now successor to Mr. Osborn. 
The auditions comprised some 200 stu- 
dent singers ranging from the junior 
high school age through the level of 
the “Singer-of-the-Year.” 

On this tenth anniversary of the 
regional proceedings, a brief survey of 
the past seems mandatory. The writer 
served as governor from August 1947 
through December 1953, serving there- 
tofore as the representative-at-large. At 
this time, signing new members was 
easy. However, holding members be- 
came increasingly not easy. The claim 
in the southwest was “you have too little 
to offer for a six-dollar membership 
fee.” 

In an attempt to make membership 
both more attractive and worthwhile, 
[the Music Educators already having 
popularized the teacher-student clinic 
convention in the southwest], it seemed 
a good idea also for NATS to stage a 
convention that involved members and 
their students. Ft. Worth was selected 
as the city and the date was November 
5, 1948. Seven representative senior 
students of seven Texas _ institutions 
were selected as the student portion of 
the program, each singing two of their 
respective senior recital songs. Richard 
DeYoung, then the NATS national 
president, served as the banquet speak- 
er. The attendance was large and en- 
thusiastic. They voted that the conven- 
tion be scheduled a year hence in Okla- 
homa City, the date being October 21- 
22, 1949. On this occasion, student sing- 
ers were selected from Oklahoma insti- 
tutions. The banquet speaker was 
Walter Allen Stults of Chicago, national 
president of NATS at the time. The 
third annual convention was held in 
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Denver, Colorado, the student singers 
involving Colorado institutions and 
private studios. The date was November 
3-4, 1950. The three teacher-student 
conventions were successful. 

With a backlog of three conventions, 
an enlarged membership, and a posi- 
tivistic regional morale, a _ further 
visualization crystalized into the larger 
concept of offering all students of all 
members of each state of the South- 
western Region the opportunity of be- 
coming paid registrants for performance 
of three songs in a competitive audition 
at the fourth annual convention. Addi- 
tionally, adjudicated winners would be 
presented attractive monetary awards. 
Since the officials of MTNA had an- 
nounced, a year in advance, that their 
76th annual meeting would be held in 
Dallas, February 24-28, 1952, we se- 
cured their approval to meet with them, 
and hence moved our fourth meeting 
from November 1951 to February 25-26, 
1952. MTNA devoted two pages of their 
program booklet for the inclusion of 
our program. The announcement of the 
first NATS student competition audition 
was published in the SouTHWESTERN 
Music1an, Volume XVIII, Number 6, 
page 18, January, 1952, released in mail, 
December 20, 1951. This 1952 meeting 
registered some 90 student singers. The 
attendance by members exceeded previ- 
ous attendance records. At the business 
session of the convention, continuance 
of the dualistic type of annual meeting 
was unanimously voted. At my request, 
Dr. Henry Hobart, who had served as 
assistant governor to me, succeeded me 
as governor. On the same basis, Vera 
Neilson succeeded him and_ remains 
governor. Both have proven to be able 
leaders. The membership has grown 
systematically, and the registration for 
the student competition-auditions has 
more than doubled. 

The tenth annual convention was held 
on the campus of the University of 
Oklahoma. The first session began at 
4:00 o’clock Sunday afternoon in Holm- 
berg Auditorium with a concert by the 
University Choir [Chester L. Francis, 
director], accompanied by the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra in a per- 
formance of Haydn’s Mass #9 in D 


minor, Professor Spencer Norton serv- 
ing as the authoritative conductor. Other 
student performers were Clyde Hollo- 
way, organist; Linda Jolly, sopranc; 
Janice Gibson, contralto; Charles Cas- 
teel, tenor; and Joe Long, basso. Sun- 
day evening was allotted to registration 
of attendants and to a reception ex- 
tended by Sigma Alpha Iota held at the 
North Campus of the University, where 
both members and_ students 
housed. For the two above events as 
well as subsequent ones, Dr. Orcenit!i 
Smith of the voice staff of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma served as chairman 
of arrangements. 

All of Monday morning, November 
10, was programmed for auditions. 
Eight different sections were adminis- 
tered at the same time, as planned by 
the energetic and good-natured Wen- 
dell Osborn. An informal luncheon for 
Phi Mu Alpha members was scheduled 
for noon of Monday. The afternoon ses- 
sion was opened with greetings ex- 
tended by the vice-president of the 
university, Dr. Peter Kyle McCarter. 
He was introduced by Joe Benton of the 
university’s voice staff. This was fol- 
lowed by a recital by Gordon Gaines, 
baritone, Washburn University, accom- 


Warshall F. Srya 


HE RECENT distribution of the book-~ 

let with information directed toward 
the next SINGER OF THE YEAR award re- 
minds us that another contest with a 
possible winner is in the making. 

This also brings us face to face with 
the obligations incident to such an event 
that are automatically imposed section - 
ally as well as on a national basis. Mor» 
goes into such affairs than the mere 
mechanics of running off a contest. The 
hopes, fears, and aspirations of countless 
students and teachers involvec. 
These in turn revolve around the choic? 
of adjudicators who must bring to thei¢ 
task experience, good judgment, an 
the ability to pass on the contestants 
dispassionately. 
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eHuditions 


yanied by Jane Snow, University of 
New Mexico, Schumann’s “Dichter- 
iebe” being used illustratively. This was 
‘ollowed by a panel discussion on ad- 
judication led by Elizabeth Parham. The 
oanel members were Dr. Robert Taylor, 
Kansas State College; Ruth Norton 
Meade, SMU; and Dr. Berton Coffin, 
University of Colorado. The final ses- 
sion of the afternoon comprised student 
auditions. 

The Monday evening session included 
four events. The first of these events 
was the NATS Singer of the Year con- 
test. While several excellent singers 
were heard, the judges decided that 
none of the contestants was eligible for 
national participation. The second event 
was regarded as unusual and involved 
Robert Lawrence Randall, boy soprano, 
who was accompanied by William 
Tongue. The third program item was 
presented by Dr. Henry Hobart, direc- 
tor of Phillips University’s Fine Arts 
Colony, Inspiration Point, which was a 
short comic opera, “Robin and Marion” 
by de la Halle, composed in 1285. 
Wenonah Williams was the director and 
Ethelyn McCoy was the accompanist. 
The final event of the evening was a 
Coffee served by members of Mu Phi 


Epsilon, and a “Sing Song” of NATS 
members directed by five different 
NATS members. A featured afternoon 
session presided over by Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers of SMU was one involving 
untrained high school choral members 
sitting as students in a typical group 
for class voice. This was conducted by 
national president Dale Gilliland who 
showed himself to be well versed in this 
area of voice instruction. 


The program of Tuesday, November 
11, was divided into seven sections. The 
morning portion included student audi- 
tions 8:30-10:15; German Lieder sung 
by Reinhold Schmidt, Louis Cunning- 
ham, presiding; and a session presided 
over by Alma Sapp programed as 
“Church Music, Solo Repertoire.” The 
singers were NATS members Eugene 
Kuyper, Wendell Osborn, Anne Roberts, 
and Vivian Fleming. The four sections 
of the afternoon session were: [1] “The 
Adolescent Voice” by Helen Steen Huls, 
Charlotte Warren, chairman; [2] 
“French Song, ‘Nell’ by Faure,” Arthur 
Faguy-Cote, coach, and Dr. Berton Cof- 
fin, chairman; [3] “Sing for all Contest- 
ants and Teachers” on the songs Thanks 
be to God [Elijah], Mendelssohn, and 
Elijah Rock, Hairston, Roger Dexter 
Fee, conductor, and Margaret Swain, 
accompanist, with William Boland serv- 
ing as chairman; and [4] “Semi-final 
Auditions.” 

The concluding sessions of the con- 
vention embraced the annual banquet, 
and the final auditions. This was held in 
the ballroom of the Union Building. Lt. 
Governor Rice presided at the banquet 
for the brief program. This included 
greetings by the national president, Dale 


Gilliland; a 20-minute program by the 
nationally-known University of Okla- 
homa Men’s Glee Club directed by 
Chester L. Francis; and the introduc- 
tion of the finalist judges by Governor 
Vera Neilson. These people were Dale 
Gilliland, Helen Steen Huls, and John 
Crosby, Santa Fe Opera Company, New 
Mexico. 


At this juncture, Mrs. Neilson pre- 
sented Wendell Osborn, the director of 
the student auditions for the past three 
years. During the two successive hours 
the convention registrants were privi- 
leged to hear the 23 finalists in their 
respective arias. It was an inspiring con- 
clusion to an outstanding convention, 
further assurance that there are good 
teachers and talented students in the 
Southwestern Region. Wendell Osborn 
issued the awards. 


The first place winners for high school 
each received cash awards of fifty dol- 
lars. The winners were Gerald Jones, 
baritone of Oklahoma, and Lueanne 
Ragle, soprano of Kansas. Four people 
received one-hundred dollars each, as 
first place winners of their classification. 
They were: John E. Walker, University 
of Denver for college men; Sharon 
Sprowles, Oklahoma City University, 
for lower division of college women; 
Barbara Rondelli, Kansas State College, 
for upper division of college women; 
and Carole Sue Frederick, Oklahoma 
City University, in the “advanced be- 
yond college” classification. There were 
many and varied awards for winners in 
the second, third and fourth categories. 
The convention was concluded by the 
singing of “Auld Lang Syne.”%2 


JUDGE LOOKS CONTEST 


With these events in prospect, it was 
suggested the time might be ripe to pre- 
sent the views of a judge who has 
served in various parts of the country 
and thus bring into focus facts and 
impressions gleaned from experience. 
Hence, what is said here is not written 
with a crusader’s burning spirit or intent 
but rather with the idea of offering 
close-up observations from an objective 
viewpoint. 

Contests are not new. Whether the 
idea was applied in the long ago yester- 
days when gladiators were compelled to 
prove the supremacy of their muscular 
powers or out of some bright tomorrow 
a singer is impelled to prove his artistic 
attainments as a vocalist, the basic 
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purpose is the same: to become a win- 
ner. Consequently, the approaching con- 
tests, regional or national, are an issue 
of real importance to the entire mem- 
bership, to the individual teachers, and 
to the competing singers. 

The gold star for good school behav- 
ior, a Metropolitan Opera contract, or a 
SINGER-OF-THE-YEAR award all spring 
from the idea of rewarding merit and 
stimulating interest in the study of 
singing by offering a suitable prize— 
in this case, the opportunity to launch 
a career. 

The NATS committee has done a 
magnificent job of setting up the stand- 
ards and fundamental requirements 
that must be fulfilled by the winning 
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candidate for such an award. Yet the 
existence of the standards does not ac- 
count for the fact that able judges too 
frequently find it difficult to understand 
how some of the competitors were ap- 
pearing on the list since they were ob- 
viously not up to the minimum standard 
let alone worthy or ready to represent 
NATS on what should be the highest 
level of artistic stature. 

No contest can long exist where the 
requirements are modified to meet the 
limitations of the contestants, nor can 
any judge worthily approve of a con- 
testant who does not come up to the 
best standards. Knowing this, our con- 
tests will not achieve their full purpose 

[Please turn to page 32.] 
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ACH SUMMER, during my vacation 

weeks and the two months of light- 
er schedule in my studio, I concen- 
trate on planning for the work ahead. 
This is a time when I evaluate the 
efforts of the past season with an eye 
out for methods which were successful 
and for repertoire which was most ef- 
fective. From my records of the ma- 
terial used with each student I can 
draw conclusions as to the merits of 
items both new and old. In this way, I 
keep rotating familiar selections and 
those not so familiar, if not necessarily 
newer. It is a time when I concentrate 
on searching for ideas, aids in teaching 
and most of all, helpful repertoire. 

There are so many items to be con- 
sidered when making song assignments. 
First of all is the fact that there are 
many old standbys which young singers 
should learn. They are the expected 
songs which do not grow old or out of 
fashion. Then there are newer songs of 
the same character either with similar 
or identical poems, but with different 
musical setting which save us from the 
frustration of teaching only the “tried 
and true.” There is a need for songs 
of sharp contrast, both in subject and 
in musical form and mood. I find it 
dificult to avoid the temptation of 
choosing all newer, more modern songs 
for enthusiastic singers who are weak 
in the “expected” repertoire. 

I keep watching for songs which will 
replace some of the tired old things we 
have sung for fifty years. A slightly 
different accompaniment, the unusual 
but singable treatment of phrase, variety 
in rhythmic patterns, unusual poem and 
melodic treatment are things which 
catch my attention. But sadly, many 


songs which fulfill these requirements 
do not turn out to be good teaching 
material. 

Rechecking each collection of songs 
in my library, from time to time, has 
proved invaluable to me in this search. 
How many interesting songs have 
turned up in just this way! Invariably 
I find something new and useful which 
I’ve overlooked in seasons past. What a 
shame that ofttimes we buy certain 
collections for a limited few songs and 
forget to explore the unfamiliar ones 
included. It is a good idea to know the 
contents of each book even as to key. 
I am chagrined to think of many hours 
I’ve wasted in writing out transpositions 
for songs which were hidden away on 
my very shelves already lowered by 
some thoughtful editor! Thus I’m keep- 
ing a file on just such songs and their 
whereabouts. 

Consider the time wasted in waiting 
for a publisher to inform you that a 
much needed song is available in a col- 
lection which has been within arm’s 
reach all along! One year, I waited 
weeks to get a copy of the Handel 
“Samson” air which Richard Crooks 
sang so beautifully. Not long after- 
wards, in leafing through the University 
set of collected songs, I came upon that 
very thing. Another song I ordered and 
reordered was the Fauré Automne and 
at length was told it could be found in 
the Marian Anderson volume of favo- 
rites which I’ve used for some years. 
This collection aiso includes the Handel 
Te Deum which I prefer to LaForge’s 
arrangement. Ahle’s Briinstiges Ver- 
langen, the Bach Jesus Schlaft, Schu- 
mann’s Stille Thrénen and the Wolf In 
dem Schatten meiner Locken make this 


THE 1959 NATIONAL CONVENTION IN CINCINNATI 
The Netherland-Hilton Hotel has been chosen as the headquarters for the 
15th Annual Convention, December 27-30. This beautiful hotel, the very rea- 
sonable rates, and the fine musical environment should encourage an attend- 
ance even greater than the New York Convention. 
All committees have been appointed and progress is being made toward an- 
other outstanding success for our Association. Make plans to attend—now! 
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a fine addition to the advanced student’; 
repertoire. 

Several Italian songs which I’ve over- 
looked in the past are also in a col- 
lection which many of us buy for a few 
well known airs. They are from the 
Schirmer two-volume set numbered 29( 
and 291, ANTHOLOGY oF ITALIAN SONC 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. Among them are: Deh pit a me 
non v’ascondete by Bononcini, Un certc 
non so che by Vivaldi, Consolati e spera 
by Scarlatti [first volume], Delizie con- 
tente, che lV'alma beate by Cavalli, E 
quando ve nandate and Quando sara 
quel di by Tenaglia, Cesti’s Tu mancavi 
a tormentarmi, Su, venite a consiglio by 
Scarlatti, Bassani’s Dormi, bella,dormi 
tu? and Posate, dormite, Bononcini’s 
Per la gloria d’adorarvi and Sen corre 
Vagnellatta by Sarri. 

Some songs which I used for the first 
time this season were: Hymn to the 
Night by Campbell-Tipton, How Do I 
Love Thee? by Lippé, Hageman’s Fear 
Not The Night, The Statue at Czar- 
skoé-Selo by Cui and Four Sones by 
Mildred Lund Tyson, Noon and Night, 
The Moon’s a Hoop, The Great Divide 
and Like Barley Bending. An item of 
real interest to recitalists is James G. 
Heller’s TureE Soncs For BARITONE 
[AMI], settings of Robert Nathan’s 
poems, When in the Evening, The Se- 
cret and Where Am I Going. 

Interesting sacred songs which I’m 
using now in preference to older things 
are: Alfred M. Greenfield’s communion 
song, Here, O My Lord, a wedding 
song of a different style by David Fet- 
ler, O Father, All Creating [Concordia], 
Feed My Sheep by George Faulkner 
[Fischer], THree Sotos by 
O’Connor-Morris—I Sing of God, Re- 
ality and Serenity [Fischer], three Bach 
solos Jesus from the Grave Is Risen, 
Come Christians, Greet This Day and 
God Is Our Life [Fischer]. I am very 
fond of the liturgical style of O’Connor- 
Morris and find myself using his sacred 
songs more and more. Fulfilment is one 
of his loveliest. A simpler, more hymn- 
like solo is Safekeeping. Both of these 
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Lhagd Mallett 


are published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 

A scheme which is not original with 
me, I’m sure, comes handy when com- 
viling song repertoire for mature sing- 
ers. I like to replace every older song 
brought me by such students with sim- 
ilar but more modern works. In this 
respect, a familiar scriptural passage 
may have several different musical set- 
tings, all appropriate to certain situa- 
tions and churches. I do not discard 
well-known older versions unless they 
have become out of style. 

The familiar Twenty-Tuirp PsaLm 
comes to mind. Almost every singer 
knows the Malotte setting, a very musi- 
cal and admirable work, but how many 
know Paul Creston’s more dynamic set- 
ting? Vaughan Williams’ No. 7, The 
Bird’s Song from The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress offers the same lyrics with a mod- 
ern flavor. O’Connor-Morris has a 
fine setting and Dvorak’s simple God 
Is My Shepherd from his Biblical Songs 
is always beautiful. Two newer Fischer 
publications of the 23rd Psalm settings 
are Kalmanoff's and Mary Winton’s 
compositions. Kalmanoff seems much 
taken with the Malotte style. Still an- 
other setting of these words is the song 
by Norman Séreng Wright which I find 
very wonderful and rewarding. 

It is always provocative to see what 
different composers will do with familiar 
lines. It seems to me that we teachers 
need to do a great deal of comparative 
research in this field. For instance, I 
still prefer Randall Thompson’s Velvet 
Shoes to the setting by Mary Howe. 
Winifred Bury gave us a nice, tuneful 
setting of There is a Ladye [Fischer] 
and I use Dello Joio’s more modern 
treatment of the same words. I’m using 
both Dunhill’s The Cloths of Heaven 
and Edward Harris’ Cloths of Dreams 
but I confess I like the former best. I’m 
using Herbert Hughes’ O Men from the 
Fields at the moment instead of two 
others which are very fine. Likewise I’ll 
assign both Quilter’s and Clifford 
Shaw’s Since First I Saw Your Face; 
both are interesting in that they do not 

[Please turn the page.] 
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“Expression in Singing,” by H. S. Kirkland; Richard A. Badger, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1916, 161 pp. [A practical study of ways and means. ] 

— THROUGH our own copy for the purpose of this evaluation, we were 

somewhat surprised to note that it was purchased in February of 1917, just 
one short year after its issuance from the press. Along with some few other 
outstanding treatises dealing with vocal problems, it reposes atop the studio 
piano where it is handy for frequent reference and, as the result of almost daily 
usage to such an end, it is, as of this present, pretty well thumbworn and 
battered in appearance. However, the truths which make up its illuminating 
content are today as efficient in application as ever they were inasmuch as they 
are irrefutable as the legendary laws of the Medes and the Persians! 

Without the faintest similarity to Plunkett Greene’s “Interpretation in Song,” 
either in literary style or context, we yet deem it equally valuable for supple- 
mentary usage. Each of its thirteen chapters is a complete essay, almost Emer- 
sonian in acuity, discussing the need for and the means whereby to acquire 
another facet to the precious stone of satisfying, moving interpretation. For 
example, chapters on Ideals of Things Physical, Ideals of Things Mental 
and Means of Communication are followed in logically cumulative sequence 
by chapters considering Quality, Power, Meter. Emphasis, Articulation, Modes 
of Vocalization, Song Selection and Choral Singing. 

Author Kirkland’s scholarly command of the English language and facile 
recourse to correlative, as well as corroborative references and quotations, con- 
tribute impressively to this small volume’s intrinsic merit, inasmuch as the 
postulates set forth may be said to apply with equal significance to any and/or 
all forms of creative art. Truly a book to be treasured and repeatedly conned 
by professional, amateur or layman alike. : 


“Fundamentals of Singing,” by Frederick Fay Swift, B.M., M.S., Mus.D. Bel- 
win, Inc., Rockville Center, L.I., New York, 1958, two volumes, 49 pp. each, 
$1.00 per volume. 

: yee APTLY designated texts, quarto size, attractively designed and printed, 

are a bit out of the ordinary run of such publications in that the first func- 
tions as a Teacher’s Manual whereas the second is the Student’s Workbook. In 
their format, author Swift, evidently thoroughly grounded in the basic tenets 
of educational psychology, exploits the Socratic question and answer routine 
with singularly felicitous results. For this reason, if for no other, these manuals, 
in the hands of discerning pedagogues, impress as being especially well adapted 
to class instruction. However, this observation should not be construed as in- 
dicating that they might not be equally efficient as a medium for individual 
lessons also! 

In either instance each of the 49 lessons is preceded by a short, but always 
pertinent, discussion of the particular problem involved, couched in plain, easily 
comprehended English. Moreover, essential terminology, when and as applicable, 
is concisely yet perfectly defined, thus adding materially to pupil’s musical 
knowledge. 

Supplementary data in the Teacher’s Manual include definite teaching hints 
for each lesson plus titles and numbers of records illustrating technical and 
interpretive phases to be worked out, as well as collateral reading. In addition 
there are song lists suited to the student’s progress at any stage of attainment. 
And finally, the two textbooks are so skillfully dovetailed as to constitute a life- 
saving boon for use by teachers just entering one of life’s most difficult and most 
exacting professions. 


“Tools for Singing and Speaking,” by Gertrude Wheeler Beckman; G. 
Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, New York 13, N.Y., 1955, 156 pp., $4.00. 
E INCLINE to regard the author’s choice of title as being somewhat un- 
fortunate in that, at first glance, it appears to be suggestive of a work 
wholly mechanisitic in approach as well as utilitarian in scope and therefore 
anathema to many who might otherwise be interested [Please turn the page.] 
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in adding it to their libraries. However, open-minded investigation will con- 
clusively demonstrate that quite the reverse is the case. For, while it does con- 
cern itself with singing and speaking musculature, Miss Beckman’s overall 
concept is nevertheless unmistakably metaphysical in genesis and application. 
Consequently she holds no brief for mechanics per se but, on the other hand, 
persistently and emphatically stresses the dictum that technique as such, unless 
emotionally motivated and colored, becomes comparable to biblical ‘sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

The book is divided into two major sections, the first of which comprises 
some twelve chapters devoted to meticulously detailed analysis of vocal tech- 
nique proper. Chapters four to seven are given over to unique and exhaustive 
study of basic principles underlying acquirement of correct English, Italian, 
French and German diction. Here one may safely assert that intelligent, per- 
sistent adherence to the procedures outlined cannot do otherwise than be pro- 
ductive of praiseworthy intelligibility in each language. 

Comes then Part Two of nineteen chapters or lessons, each of which spe- 
cifically considers some one integral part of that whole which is obviously the 
ultimate goal of singers, i. e., Artistic Song. At this point the prospective reader’s 
attention is directed to a series of magnificently—the term is used advisedly— 
drawn plates in color vividly visualizing “What Happens Inside the Head and 
Throat When a Pure Vowel Is Produced.” One plate to each Italian vowel, 
erroneous adjustment [orange] is strongly contrasted with right position 
[crimson]. For teachers and singers interested in pictorial analysis of the twain, 
illustrations such as these will possess very real value. 


“The Buoyant Voice,” by Ferdinand Dunkley; C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, 

Massachusetts, 1942, 106 pp. 
WIN TRAITS, buoyancy and enthusiasm, dominated the career of author 
Dunkley whose demise occured some years ago at an advanced age while 

still professionally active. For many years as esteemed member of New Orleans’ 
Loyola University Music School faculty, he was a musician of scholarly attain- 
ment, striking versatility and unimpeachable artistic probity. Almost stellar as 
a pianist, unusually competent as an organist and choirmaster, an able mentor 
in all branches of theory and undeniably successful as a teacher of singing, 
he was also a composer of no mean reputation as evidenced by an imposing list 
of quality songs, not to mention numerous instrumental compositions as well! 

Wherefore, in electing to designate what he calls “Pitch Control” as the 
governing factor on which his entire technical scheme is erected, he speaks 
with the voice of authority. Evidently an observing student of Edmund J. Myer’s 
successful pioneering along the same line and, equally cognizant of nature’s 
immutable law that strength is never aroused and applied except through some 
form of movement, he, too, seeks first to establish physical conditions permitting 
automatically concurrent action of body, breath and voice at the precise instant 
of phonation. This he accomplishes by use of two diametrically opposite gestures: 
viz, “Statue of Liberty” and “Pulling.” The raison d’etre—and it defies contra- 
vention—is sixfold, being stated as follows: viz, [a] There is no voice without 
body action; [b] Will to act produces the requisite energy; [c] The action 
induced must fit the pitch desired; [d] The action must be correct; [e] Study 
of voice is a study of action; [f] Voice action is under direction of the sub- 
conscious mind. If the reader will spontaneously imitate the famous statue’s 
uplifted arm and pointing hand he will be apt, in some measure at least, to 
approximate the sought for vitalization and effect [See Exercise #1, page 81]. 
For explanation of the “Pull,” turn to pp. 31, 32, then practice Exercise 7, page 
83. To the cursory student, the above action pattern may appeal as unduly 
complicated. On the other hand, close study of the principles involved will 
inevitably lead to surprisingly favorable results. To this we can personally 
testify by reason of having tried them out with gratifying success. Be that as 
it may, unprejudiced study of the ideas advanced could conceivably be well 
worth the time and energy thus expended. 


“The Choral Conductor’s Handbook,” by Walter Ehret; Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation, 136 West 52nd Street, New York, N.Y., 1959, 54 pp., $2.00. 
| eisai apie INEXPENSIVE in this day of costly printing, this is a digest of 
choral art fundamentals designed as an aid to all choral directors irrespec- 
tive of experience or ability. The several chapters are intended to deal with one 
problem area at a time and suggested solutions in any given situation are 
succinctly stated. Naturally, the recommended [Please turn to page 34.] 
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“MALLETT ..... 


[Continued from the previous page.] 


tamper with the original melody. I defi- 
nitely prefer the simpler setting given | 


to Blake’s The Lamb by Mr. Shaw but 
I would like to become fonder of the 
more recent prize-winning version. 

We can all be grateful to Bernar| 
Taylor for his collection of ConTEem - 
PORARY SONGS IN ENGLISH, published by 
Carl Fischer. Even if he had given us 
no more than a saving on the purchas» 
of these songs, this book would be wort’: 
the money. He also gave us transposi- 
tions of songs originally published ii 
only a medium high key. And they ar: 
all songs which utilize worthwhil> 
poems. Two of these which I’ve neve 
used until this season are Luke Haver- 
gal by John Duke and Chartless by Isa- 
dore Freed. 

At odd times, during the past several! 
years, Ive been working on a project 
to compile all the songs available to the 
low-voiced beginner. There was a time 
when I felt we were very limited in this 
song category. I still believe that pub- 
lishers haven’t made many songs avail- 
able to truly lower voices. Scores of 
songs are published in so-called low 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He is a member of — 


the faculty of George Fox College, Newberg. 
Oregon and an associate teacher for Portland 
State College. In addition, he maintains a 
private studio in Portland. He was tenor soloist 
of the First Unitarian Church, Portland, for 
ten years. A pupil of Baroness Katherine Evans 
von Klenner and protege of Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia, Lloyd Mallett has studied with Richard 
DeYoung, Reinald Werranrath, Martial Singher. 
Frank LaForge and Coenraad V. Bos. 


keys which turn out to be what I term 
medium high. 

There are countless fine songs in this 
category which do not tax either the 
musicianship or the expressive or vocal 
powers of the low-voiced beginner. But 
there are also many which have lost 
their freshness during the last decade. 
I am continuously weeding out older 
songs which no longer serve any pur- 
pose. Interesting to discover that many 
once “modern” songs are now dated 
and passé! Leaf through a folder of 
songs by Oley Speaks, Geoffrey O’Hara, 
Dudley Buck and their contempo- 
raries which were sung by everyone 
twenty years ago. How few remain in 
the repertoire today! Such a handful 
of compositions by Manna-Zucca, Ethel- 
bert Nevin, Charles Wakefield Cadman 
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and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach have outlived 
that era of early radio. Fortunately, 
»ach is still represented in today’s rep- 
2rtoire by worthwhile songs. 

I'll admit it takes a ruthless mood to 
approach the task of weeding out the 
old-fashioned from the useful, ageless 
songs. I always find this mood best de- 
veloped during the summertime and I 
give it free rein each year just before 
the September upsurge of business. It 
saddens us to realize that the singers 
who made these now outmoded songs 
familiar to us are likewise no longer 
with us. But we face the fact that it 
was probably the singer’s devotion 
rather than the song which captured 
our imagination and caused us to invest 
in some rather unimportant tunes whose 
lyrics were still more insignificant! 

Too many of us are still teaching 
songs of this nature whose usefulness 
has long since deteriorated. I do not 
speak of well-established songs of the 
standard repertoire. There are hun- 
dreds of works which have weathered 
a century and more of good and bad 
performance. They are deservedly in 
constant use. It is the so-called “con- 
temporary” song which needs more 
careful evaluating. Alas, there are many 
ridiculous songs being written and pub- 
lished in the guise of this stylish mod- 


cades. I would add to that the names 
of Moussorgsky, Prokofiev and Borodin 
—to name only a few composers whose 
songs are wonderful combination of 
meaningful poem and inspired musical 
setting. Thank goodness, we are now 
able to get them and sing them in our 
own language! When speaking of mod- 
ern repertoire, I still include these 
songs in the most modern category. 
They are as fresh and melodious and 
eloquent as they were when they were 
first sung. 

Once again, it is that time of the 
year when we all take a brief respite 
from a long season of work. Let us each 
take stock of our own situation. Is 
there some special way in which the 
vacation can be used to prepare for the 
coming months? Can vacationing and 
summer activities be combined with 
brushing up on our own practicing, our 
teaching repertoire, reading and com- 
piling ideas? Will your neighboring 
NATS workshop or some music festival 
restore that spent enthusiasm before 
students begin to return ready for an- 
other “go” at learning to sing? I’m plan- 
ning some very special “musts” which 
I know will let me take up my work 
again with renewed zest and vigor. 
There are books to be read, some plays 
to attend, sunbathing by the Pacific and 


CORRECTION, PLEASE! 


There are two corrections to be made 
in the listing of repertoire in the contest 


brochures. As you may know, Britten 
composed Les Illuminations instead of 
Barber. Again, this is nothing new, but 
Haydn is responsible for With Joy the 
Impatient Husbandman, not Handel. 

A third slip needs to be corrected. Un- 
fortunately, the sonagram shown with the 
cut caption for Fig. 7 on page 13 of the 
February Bulletin belongs with the cut 
caption for Fig. 8 on page 14 and vice 
versa. The light was bad when the printer 
was making up the pages from the Bul- 
letin dummy. 
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Send your order and a dollar to 
Hadley Crawford, NATS Secy, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 


ernism. We merely need to read their much tramping by the shore, bare- a set of these papers. For additional 
vacant lines and hum their tuneless footed and windburned. Lawnmowing | ©OP!€s, please note the prices indicated. 
melodies to be alerted. with a “push” mower and garden chores Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 
There was a time when we sang the galore will keep me fit. Besides all this, / ‘ 
songs of Grieg, Tchiakowsky and Rach- [I'll be thinking of new ideas and new | The by peer A vie — 
maninoff in German. That we songs, contemplating old methods and 
more recently begun to sing them in time-honored repertoire in regard to Student (.03) 
English is one of the most heartening the fine young people who come to me Tend tal Requi —" 
i undamen ulremen or 
things to happen in the past two de- for help!#é Teachers of Singing: Part I— 
Suggested training program 
with course content descrip- 
tions; Part II — Minimum 
requirements, Bachelor’s and 
- Master’s degree, with a major 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION in voice for prospective teach 
ers of singing; Part III — Lec- 
ture outlines for extension 
OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, Inc. courses in vocal pedagogy 
’ with list of recommended 
ege ommittee on oca uca- 
Membership in NATS is qualified; voice teachers who tion] (.09) 
A List of Songs for High School 
have completed their fifth year of continuous teach- Vessel Cantests, (Comuaitice 
on Vocal Affairs in the 
ing of singing may apply for membership, provided that Public Schools] (10) 
the major part of their teaching is in the field of sing- The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 
ing. Application blanks may be secured from the Region- with the Advent Season] (.10) 
Course Outline Methods of 
al Governor of the area in which the applicant resides; Teaching Singing (50) 
addresses are listed in the Official Directory, inside Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
front cover and page one. Haptey R. Crawrorp, SIMPSON COLLEGE, 
InDIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 
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BRYANT..... 


[Continued from page 27.] 


or retain any valued meaning unless the 
member teachers make it their serious 
business to exert every precaution to 
present only qualified individuals to the 
judges. 

A high school contest, or one of like 
character, geared as it is to create and 
stimulate further interest in singing 
has its rightful place. They are entitled 
to try their wings. But when the level 
of NATS requirements is applied, the 
stage of free-for-all standards no longer 
prevail. 

We all want to encourage and develop 
potential promising talent. It is not only 
our pleasure but our duty as teachers. 
But it should be clear that no one should 
be injected into a contest where by 
virtue of native talent or accomplish- 
ment he does not yet belong. Along 
with other judges who have expressed 
the same views, I have sat through such 
appearances with attentive wonder. 

It is understandable that a close bond 
exists between student and _ teacher. 
Within this area of sympathetic under- 
standing many fine singers have been 
developed. As desirable as this situation 
of complete rapport can be, it is still 
essential the teacher must apply cool 
detachment in evaluating the abilities 
of ambitious students. This is not easy 
for every teacher to do though they be 
of unquestioned integrity. 

It is all a perplexing problem—espe- 
cially to the judges. If I seem to dwell 
heavily on this subject, it is only be- 
cause it is a dominant factor that pre- 
sents itself to the judges. I lay no blame 
in any one direction; suggest no criti- 
cism of teacher motives. Yet it is a 
simple fact that can not be laughed off. 

In a profession that is based on the 
ability of a singer to transform the 
plain black ink of a score into a moving 
musical experience, it is clear the high- 
est standards must be applied to all 
comers without question. Beauty of 
tone, personal beauty and personality, 
diction, the capacity to phrase with sub- 
tle and artistic purpose and effect, or 
any of the intangible assets needed by 
the artist are merely commodities of a 
commercial order and the judge ap- 
praises them as such if he does his 
job properly. 

In considering the merits of a con- 
testant the judge is obliged to follow 
faithfully the dictates that knowledge, 
experience and judgment tells him are 
not enly the requisites, but also the 
needed standards of performance for a 
career of note. On the artist level, you 
call a spade a spade. For such a contest 


as the SINGER-OF-THE-YEAR, I must of 
necessity apply one yardstick to meas- 
ure the contestant. The answer lies in 
this: “What would I say as the critic 
for the morning edition of the newspa- 
per which I represent?” 


Reduced to these proportions, which 
are just and reasonable, sentimental | 


[Please turn to page 34.] 


[Continued from page 25.] 


and Red Rocks Amphitheatre [2) 


- miles]. Boulder is easily reached by the 


Denver-Boulder Turnpike. Denver is 
center of transportation and _ easily 
reached by major railroads, air lines and 
bus. The Denver Boulder Bus Lin: 
makes frequent trips betwen the two 
cities only 27 miles distance. Evenings 
are cool in mile-high Boulder, and ligh: 
wraps are suggested. Many cultural ac- 
tivities will be planned for this summei 
which commemorates the Colorado 
Centennial Year. Plan on working and 
playing in cool and colorful Colorado. 

The workshop will be from August 16 
through 21, held at the University of 
Colorado. The emphasis of this work- 
shop will be: THE SINGER’s TECHNIQUE, 
DicTIon, STYLE AND REPERTOIRE. Hous- 
ing and meals will be available in newly 
constructed Libby Hall, where the 
workshop sessions will be held. Charges 
for both board and room are: $40.00 in 
a single room, $31.00 per person in 
double rooms. 

A full program of evening activities 
is planned, including lectures, a recital 
by NATS faculty members, a steak-fry 
on a nearby mountain, performance of 
Gianni Schichi and Trouble in Tahiti, 
plus the recital by Michael Head. The 
workshop director is Berton Coffin, with 


Alexander Grant, Charles Byers and. 


Hadley Crawford, Co-Directors. 

Much of the discussion of the peda- 
gogy of singing will be done through 
practical demonstration through lessons 
conducted for those present by: Amy 
Ellerman, voice teacher, New York City, 
teacher of Winifred Heidt, Irene Dunne, 
Irene Jordan, Howard Vandenburg 
[tenor, Bavarian Opera, Munich] and 
others; and Dale Gilliland, Head, Voice 
Department, Ohio State University and 
President of NATS, frequent lecturer on 
vocal pedagogy, who will also be chair- 
man of a panel THE SINGING TEACHER 
AND THE Music Epucartor. 

Literature for the voice will be pre- 
sented in widely diverse fields. Arthur 
Faguy-Coté, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, teacher of William Lewis, tenor, 
N.B.C. Operas, and Mary Martin among 
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Do you plan to attend a workshop? 


others. Mr. Faguy-Coté will speak on 
~FrencH Sona LITERATURE and 
Russtan Sone Literature. Homer P. 
Rainey, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, formerly president, 
University of Texas; Stephens College, 
Franklin College and Bucknell Uni- 
versity; former director of American 
Youth Commission for American Coun- 
xil of Education; President of the Na- 
tional Folk Festival, will discuss ReLa- 
TIONSHIP OF FOLK Art TO FINE ArT and 
PHILOSOPHY OF EpucaTION. Jane Snow, 
Head, Voice Department, University of 
New Mexico, and Director of Opera 
Workshop, will discuss GERMAN LIEDER 
AND GERMAN DIcTION as well as act as 
the workshop accompanist. Michael 
Head will discuss ENcLIisH Sone LiTera- 
TURE. 

Phonetics is the area of Pierre De- 
lattre, research expert, Haskins Labora- 
tory, New York City and Professor of 
French, University of Colorado. Former 
consultant for speech acoustics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
author of many books on phonetics. Dr. 
Delattre will speak on the following 
topics: THE VowEL AND CONSONANTS; 
PHONETICS and FrENcH DicTION. 

For the choral director, the subject 
CuHoRAL TECHNIQUES AND CHORAL LiT- 
ERATURE will be presented by David 
Glissman, University of Colorado, for- 
mer soloist and member of Fred Waring 
and Roger Wagner Choral groups. Wil- 
liam Clendenin, musicologist, University 


of Colorado, will speak on the subject: 
Tue RELATIONSHIP OF HisTORICAL STYLE 
AND PERFORMANCE Practice. A special- 
ist in Business Management, Wilmer F. 
Bernthal, University of Colorado, will 
have as his topic: PeErsoNAL RELATIONS 
IN THE STUDIO. 

Numerous discussion sessions have 
been planned for all those present to 
take part. Heading the discussion ses- 
sions will be Hadley Crawford, Head, 
Voice Department, Simpson College, 
and Secretary of NATS. Charles Byers, 
University of Colorado, will be chair- 
man of a panel on PROBLEMS OF THE 
Opera WorksHop, John Newfield, Vien- 
nese-trained stage director, present 
Artistic Director of the Denver Lyric 
Theatre and Director of Opera, Aspen 
Music School, will coach singers in 
operatic styles and speak on the growth 
of opera in the United States. 

The offerings of these five workshops 
should make all agree that the invest- 
ment of time and money in attending 
will be well worthwhile. Why not plan 
now to join the hundreds who every 
year are a part of this growing activity, 
and decide to attend one or more of 
the 1959 NATS workshops. The cost is 
small—only $25.00 per five days, or $6.00 
for one day. Consult your workshop 
brochure, or contact the director of the 
workshop in which you are interested. 
Send your reservation in at once to help 
the director. If you know of others who 
should be aware of the NATS work- 
shops, please send their names to the 
director of a workshop, or to the Drrec- 
TOR OF WorkKsHOoP ACTIVITIES, GEORGE 
Cox, LawrENce COLLEGE, APPLETON, 
WISCONSIN.#* 


big thauk you to those....... 


[1] who are using subscriptions to The Bulletin as gifts to their students—present or 


former; 


[2] who are stimulating the interest of young teachers and/or students in subscribing; 
[3] who are asking their institutional libraries to subscribe; 

[4] who are urging their students to study The Bulletin as it arrives in the library; 
[5] who are showing copies to their public library, urging its inclusion among their 


periodicals; 


[6] who are speaking to choral directors and music educators about The Bulletin; 
[7] who are speaking to retail music stores about carrying The Bulletin. 


For these and other helpful endeavors, blessings upon you, one and all! Much of the 
growth in non-member subscriptions is due to your zeal. You are not only helping The 
Bulletin, but also you are truly helping the recipients of our magazine. You are spreading 
the good word; you are creating fine public relations for yourself and for NATS! 
Approximately 200 libraries and 125 individuals now subscribe—as non-members. There 
should be many, many more! Send me all the subscriptions, or names of potential 
subscribers, that you can; let's see if we can't make it 500 before the next convention! 


Blanks and b 


reply envelop 


will be supplied cheerfully when you ask for them. 
Libraries do not use our forms, however, since each 


has its own method of ordering. 


It is preferable for individuals to use them, but not imperative. 


Send all subscriptions to me—not to any of the Chicago offices. Thank you for 
your cooperation as always! [Helen Steen Huls, Circulation Manager, The Bulletin, 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. | 
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Etson, Miami Conservatory, 2973 Coral 
Way, Miami 45, Florida; Harotp W. 
Ewinc, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 
4, West Virginia; Vircinia W. LINNEY, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina; CAROLYN P. PARK- 
ER, Columbia College, Columbia, South 
Carolina; MARGUERITE RINGO, Brenau Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Georgia. 


Southern Region: Guy OweEN BAKER, Mu- 
sic Dept., Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; ELizABeTH J. Fossey, Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee; Jack L. 
LYALL; Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi; KENNETH L. Mc- 
SwEEN, 604 E. Main St., Newport, Ten- 
nessee; RuTH S. PARKER, 1031 Twenty- 
sixth St. S., Birmingham, Alabama; OHM 
Pautt, West Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH 
Beatty, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; WILLIAM BOLAND, Midwestern 
University, Wichita Falls, Texas; HowARD 
Grotn, 841 Donaghey, Conway, Arkansas; 
WENDELL Osporn, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Texas; WILLIAM RICE, 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA 
NOLAN Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., Wichita 3, 
Kansas; OrcENITH SMITH, Music Dept., 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Dr. 
N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


* 
CHAPTERS 


Arkansas: Pres., ELIZABETH Dupree ELLIs, 
104 N. College Ave., Fayetteville; Vice- 
Pres., Howard Grotu, 1817 S. Boulevard, 
Conway; Sec., HAROLD THOMPSON, Box 
352, Hendrix College, Conway; Treas., 
CATHERINE McHucn, Department of Mu- 
sic, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Birmingham Area: Pres., PHYLLIS PUM- 
PHREY, 2708 Highland Ave., Rear House, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
R. P. Govpven, 7317 Fourth Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Treas., Mrs. W. R. 
Heasty, 306 La Playa Pl., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Sec., Mrs. R. P. Mims, 555 S. 
Forrest Dr., Birmingham, Ala. 


Blackhawk: Pres., Harry F. Hewun, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ARTHUR E. CAssLInG, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., EsTHER J. 
MALMROSE, 1111 Eighteenth Ave., Rock 
Island, Illinois; Treas., RuTH HOLMEN, 
761 Thirty-fourth St., Rock Island, Ill. 


Boston: Pres. MArcor WARNER, 20 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, Massachusetts; Ist 
Vice-Pres., JAMES R. Houcuton; 2nd Vice- 
Pres., INGEBORG JARRATT; Treas., CLARA 
SHEAR, 162 Boylston St., Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Rec. Sec., MARGARET MARBLE; Corr. 
Sec., GERTRUDE TINGLEY, Boston University 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Division 
of Music, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., RAGNHILD InpE, 157 Jewett 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York; Vice-Pres., 
RutH KoeHLer NICHOLS, 635 Lisbon Ave., 
Buffalo 15, New York; Treas., ALICE 
Rozan, 150 N. Parade Ave., Buffalo 11, 
New York; Sec., MARIE L. Monr, 425 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 


[Please turn the page.] 
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Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2st Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
Dacny GustaFson, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., Carotyn O. 
James, 801 V Street, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. 


Chicago: Pres., Davin Austin, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois; Vice- 
Pres., ANNEMARIE GERTS, 25 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 5, Illinois; Treas., EUGENE 
E. Pence, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Illinois; Sec., MAXINE Stroup, 1765 
Monterey Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


Colorado: Pres., BERTON CoFrFin, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; Vice-Pres., 
Epwarp ANDERSON, Colorado A & M, Fort 
Collins; Sec-Treas., CHARLES Byers, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELEN Husparp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EvrusHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut; Sec., AMANDA KiNG, 36 Lindsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAR- 
LoTTe Gray, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARAH R. Frye, 4312 Rus- 
kin Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-Pres., ESTHER R. BRADLEY, 2015 Mon- 
roe Pl., Wilmington; Sec., Mrs. Wm. 
DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods Edge, Claymont; 
Treas., HELEN S. Cruser, 912 Haines Ave., 
Gordon Heights, Wilmington 3. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., Rosert Larson, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., Ropert McCowen, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MILLER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., Amos §S. EBERSOLE, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DonaLp ARMAND, 2657 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; 2nd 
Vice-Presidents, CAMERON MCLEAN, 636 
W. Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan and 
HELEN Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Sec., JEANNE SOUTHERN, 
11794 Promenade, Detroit 13, Michigan; 
Treas., MArGir KorMENpy, 100 W. 
Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Indiana: Pres., ALLEN F. ScHiRMER, Indi- 
ana Central College, 4001 S. Otterbein, 
Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., LuciLe JONEs, 
1204 N. Delaware, Indianapolis; Sec- 
Treas., E. Ross Exstrom, Route 4, Bloom- 
ington. 


Kansas City Area: Pres., HARDIN VAN 
DEvRSEN, University of Kansas City, Kans- 
as City, Missouri; Vice-Pres., WILLIAM 
Lemonps, Second Presbyterian Church, 
55th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Missouri; 
Treas., ISABELLE Mast, 512 Kensington, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., HENRY L. 
Capy, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles: Pres., Jessie M. PATTERSON, 
6632 Cahuenga Terrace, Hollywood 28, 
California; Vice-Pres., Price DuNLAvy, 
6161 Barrows Dr., Los Angeles 48, Cali- 
fornia; Treas., LEE Harpy, 13223 Gramer- 
cy Pl., Gardena, California; Sec., BARBARA 
EspacH, 6620 Cahuenga: Terrace, Holly- 
wood 28, Cal. 


[Continued on the page following.) 
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considerations of the singer evaporate 
into the cold dawn of reality, for sen- 
timent plays no part in the critic’s eval- 
uation. If any SINGER-OF-THE- YEAR con- 
testant pretends to professional com- 
petence, he must be able to accept an 
appraisal of his art on this basis. 

The big NATS contest allows fifteen 
minutes for each contestant. This is 
ample time to disclose he has some- 
thing of value to offer. If he does not 
include in his first two songs the car- 
dinal virtues of good singing, he is not 
likely to do so in his further offerings. 
Even undue nervousness can not ob- 
scure real worth. 

All of this not only implies, but re- 
quires, that a judge must pursue his 
task with complete objectivity even 
though he may have the greatest sym- 
pathy in his heart for the aspiring per- 
former. 

As a conclusion to this article, I would 
be remiss if I did not suggest that the 
contests of this past year which I have 
heard, and in which I was privileged 
to serve as a judge, need serious re- 
consideration of the regulations as they 
now prevail. The SINGER-OF-THE- YEAR 
contest in particular should be placed 
on a basis where there is a proviso that 
allows the judges to declare “No Win- 
ner,” and this should be true of re- 
gional contests as well. 

To give the award when the highest 
artistic achievement has not been es- 
tablished and fully met is not keeping 


faith with our knowledge of what is 
superior, our valued reputations or ow 
honor. There can be no compromise 
with high standards. [Editor’s Note 
The rules and regulations of the 1959 
auditions provide for the withholding 
of the title, Singer-of-the-Year, bui 
will give the scholarship award. It alsc 
provides the condition that arrange- 
ments for auditions with the three operc 
companies will be made only if th 
winner is prepared for such auditions. | 


BOOKSHELF ..... 


[Continued from page 30.] 


devices should be employed with gooc 
judgment, inasmuch as the musical con- 
tent and form, as well as the personne. 
of the performing group must goverr 
their application. 

The book, then, becomes an anthology 
of ideas, procedures and devices which 
have been successfully employed with 
choral organizations of all ages and 
characters. Even the veteran director 
may find it of value in checking his own 
modus operandi, while the less ex- 
perienced one is sure to discover ma- 
terial of inestimable value in develop- 
ing a fine chorus, to say nothing of 
stimulating increased alertness and 
sensitivity on his own part. 

And, best of all, it is ideally con- 
structed to serve as a textbook for use 
by classes in choral conducting, in ad- 
dition to supplying an authoritative 
source of information for members of 
school, community and church groups.}t 


assc 


[ce 


ickert, 


E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin Sr., 
Cuicaco 13, Itt. Here is a new aid to 
planning your activities. A national 
survey has led to the development of an 


18-month activities chart just an- 
nounced by the above named company. 
Designed to fit any standard 3-ring 
binder, it is conveniently used at desks 
... easily carried to meetings . . . more 
confidential than wall calendars . . . and 
has write-in spaces for each day. An- 
other feature is its pre-folding . . . per- 
mitting any month to come up on top, 
without removing the chart from your 
binder. Free copies of Moore’s Activi- 
ties and Planning Charts are available 
by request. Just write your nearest 
Moore office [see their ad on page 20 


for address]. Both school and church 
planners will like this new idea. 


@ Puivie B. Wartenserc, LEGAL Coun- 
SEL, Music PuBLIsHERS’ PROTECTIVE As- 
SOCIATION, 460 Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. “This Association has been 
quite successful in its efforts to stop 
copyright infringements in colleges, uni- 
versities and music schools arising out of 
unauthorized copying, arranging and 
other reproduction of copyrighted 
works. 

This communication is directed to in- 
dependent music teachers. Its purpose 
is to advise you that if you copy, ar- 
range or otherwise reproduce a copy- 
righted musical composition in whole or 
in part without authority from the copy- 
right owner, you are violating the 
United States Copyright Law and are 
subjecting yourself to liability there- 
under to a civil action for injunction and 
damages and if you act willfully and for 
profit, you are subjecting yourself to 
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bickert, Mr. Lawrence Gould, 144-A Stadium Ter- 
race, Champaign, 
(formerly Box 14, College Station, Murray, Ky.) 
‘—— Mr. C. Dale, 1744 Virginia Drive, Colton, 
Calit 
eepede 699 South K Street, San Bernardino, 
Cahit.) 
Logers, Miss Calista, 3571 N. Canon Blvd., Alta- 
dena, Calif. 
(formerly 155 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena 5) 
loot, Mrs. Ione Walker, 631 N. Central Ave., 
Chicago 4, IIL. 
(formerly Miss Ione Walker) 
—- Mme. Anne, 754 Clayton Avenue, Lake- 
land, 
(formerly Lake Morton Apt., Lakeland) 
Sawyers, Mrs. Ruth Elizabeth, 21 Indi-Illi Road, 
Hammond. Indiana. 
(formerly 5945 Hyslop Place) 
Sayles, Rev. Bartholomew Letory, O.S.B., 629 Sec 
ond St. NE., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(until August 1959 from Nassau, Bahamas) 
Schoenbohm, Mr. Richard Arthur, 808 Union 
Street, Valparaiso (not 804 
(from returned Bulletin) 
Seagle, Mr. John, 507 E. Hathaway, San Antonio, 
exas. 
(formerly 108 John Adams Drive) 
Shideler, Miss Georgia M., 828 Washburn, To- 
peka, Kansas (not 823). 
(from returned Bulletin) 
Siebel, Mrs. Dorothy Dudley (not Seibel), 209 
South Maple Ave., Hannibal, Missouri. 
(not 208—from returned Bulletin) 
Sister Mary Pancratius, 1.. 142 So. Wyoming 
St., Hazelton, Pa. (Convent of Mercy) 
(formerly 6 Church Street, Great Neck, New 
York) 
Sister Mary Rosemarie, B.V.M., 6363 
Road, Chicago 40, 
(formerly 1020 W. Sheridan Road) 
Sioselius, Miss Alice Margaret, 1112 N. 4th West, 
Duluth 2, Minn. 
(formerly 27 Winthrop Pe. 
Smith. Mrs. Lloyd G., in) Montpelier, Ohio. 
(formerly 13524 St. Cleveland 10, Ohio) 
Snook, Mrs. Jane M., 1623 Lewis Blvd., Grand 
Forks. No. Dakota. 
(formerly 1623 2nd Avenue North) 
Snook, Miss Sylpha Hibbs, 288 K.P. Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
(formerly 209 Plymouth Bldg.) 
Spaulding,-Mrs. Josephine, 8003 S.E. 28th, Portland, 


Oregon. 
(formerly 01905 S.W. Greenwood Road) 
— Mr. * E., 404 Pinewood Lane, Rus- 
ton, La 
(formerly 211 South Sparta St.) 
Truitt, Austin H., 231 Avalon Drive, Rochester 18, 
New York. 
(formerly 281 Sherwood Avenue) 


Sheridan 


Vachon, Mrs. ge nes McCracken, 3302 Lenwood 
Drive, Amarillo, Texas. 
(formerly 3105 So. Tyler St., Amarillo) H 
Vail, Mr. James Stanton, Ass’t. Prof. of Music, 
Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Calif. 
(formerly Westminster College, Salt Lake City, 


Utah) 
Ved: ie Mr. Wm. Ernst, 170 Hudson Avenue, Hav- 
erstraw, New York. 
(formerly Hotel Ansonia, Broadway and 73rd, 
Robert Chas., 2871 Elmwood St., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. (not No. Elmwood) 
Vosburgh, Mrs. Evelyn G., Box 54, Midland, Mich. 
(formerly 420 Kent) 
Wagner, Mrs. Louise A., not Mrs. Louise <A. 
Stoltze, 9401 S.W. 4th, Portland, 19, Oregon. 
(formerly 205 Fairview St., Missoula, Montana) 
Vard, Mrs. Rachel H., 7017 - 18th Ave. N.W., 
Seattle 7, Wash. 
(formerly 944 Walnut, Edmonds, Wash.) 
Westlund, Mr. Bernhardt, Box 523, Milton, Wisc. 
(formerly Larch Street or Milton College, Milton) 
Whikehart, Mr. Lewis Elwood, 111 Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, II. 
(formerly Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisc. 
Woodhead, Mr. George Richard, 3929 Cloverhill 
Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 
(formerly 1414 Park Avenue, Baltimore 14) 
Wood, Mr. James H., Music Dept. Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Towa. 
(formerly Southern Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky.) 
Yett, Mrs. Frances Martin, 3517 Cole Avenue, Apt. 
22, The Dardanelles, Dallas, Texas. 
(formerly 1102 Catawba St., Kingsport, Tenn.) 
Zambara, Mr. Edward Harry, School of Music. 
Univ. of Oregon, Portland, Oregon. 
(not Eugene, Oregon) 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Baal, Mrs. Genevieve Wheat, not at Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ehlers, Mrs. Retta Wooden, not at 94 Woodland 
Ave., Duluth 5, Minn. 

Ferguson, Mr. Bernard, incomplete address on re- 
turned Bulletin. Formerly at 1350 Francisco Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Foltz, Mr. David B., not at 3519 S. 136th St., 
Wichita, Kans. 

Godwin, Mr. Robert Chandler 
Court, Fargo, N. Da 

Hynes, Mr. Gilbert S., "Roberts Wesleyan. 
Chile, N.Y. (mail refused) 

Ickes, Mr. John Lloyd Jr., not at 100 North Beech- 
wood Ave.. Baltimore 28, Md. 

Jones, Mr. John Loren, not at 311 So. Ramsey St., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

MacMillen, Mrs. Margaret. not at 229 East 79th 
St.. Apt. 11-E, New_York, N. 

Steward, Mr. m. E., not at Wayland Baptist 
College, Plainview, Texas. 

Weeks, Mrs. Margaret C., not at 330 Carlton Ave- 
nue, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Wilkins, Miss Juanita, not at 644 Rutledge St., 
Spartanburg, So. Car. 

Thanks for your help on the above. 


ernon, Mr. 


not at 24 Bison 


North 


further liability under the federal law. 

This letter will serve to alert those 
of you who may be innocently com- 
mitting infringements, so that you may 
end the practice, but if you disregard 
this opportunity afforded you, we must 
warn you that our members have au- 
thorized us to use the remedies pro- 
vided by the United States Copyright 
Law in order to protect their copy- 
rights.” 


g Nationat Music Counse., 117 East 
79TH STREET, New York 21, N. Y. A 
program of placing 25 composers in the 
secondary public school systems 
throughout our country came into being 
with a $200,000 grant from The Ford 
Foundation. It is hoped that the plan 
of providing composers to write directly 
for the students will not only encourage 
composers, but also will expand the 
repertory of secondary school music in 
the United States. The program will be 
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administered by The Ford Foundation 
and the Council. 


@ THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Music 
PuBLIsHERS, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Presser 
has recently acquired the catalog of 
New Music Edition. While this editon 
specialized in music of Americans, it did 
not exclude foreign works. Also, the 
young composer was given a chance to 
present his works. The catalog is being 
organized at present. Scon you'll have 
the opportunity to tap this diversified 
and inspiring collection of new music in 
the modern idiom. Additional informa- 
tion can be obtained from R. B. Hut- 
NICK at the above address. 


@ Georce Cox, LAWKENCE COLLEGE, 
APPLETON, WisconsIN. “I would appre- 
ciate it very much if our members 
would rally to the cause and get their 
workshop reservations in early. I hope 
they all bring friends.”2* 
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Maine: Pres., EVELYN CARROLL, 70 Deering 
St., Portland; Vice-Pres., MARSHALL Bry- 
ANT, 197 Pine St., Portland; Sec-Treas., 
Lewis NIvEN, 6 University Pl., Orono. 


Nashville Area; Pres., HENRY O. ARNOLD. 
Jr., 1212 Gale Lane, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Vice-Pres., JEANETTE HUGHES KREMER, 
Castle Heights Military Academy, Leba- 
non, Tennessee; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. JOHN F. 


KELLY, JR., 721 Hartsville Pike, Gallatin, 
Tenn. 
New Jersey: Pres., JEAN LUDMAN, 7 Nor- 


man Rd., Upper Montclair; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 16 Central Ave., New- 
ark; Treas., FLORENCE KEARNY, 149 Hilton 
Ave., Maplewood; Rec. Sec., ELANOR EBER- 
HARDT, 179 S. Harrison Ave., East Orange; 
Corr. Sec., Emity Witper, 15 Willard 


. Ave., Bloomfield. 


New Orleans: Pres.. Guy Owen BAKER, 11 
Fontainbleau Dr., New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Vice-Pres., MARY TortToricu, 93 E. 
Park Pl., New Orleans, Louisiana; Treas.. 
FRANCES Brown, 4240 Seminary Pl., New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Sec., BEATRICE BAL- 
DINGER, 308 Homestead Ave., Metairie, La. 


New York: Pres., DoLF Swinc, 15 West 
67th St.. New York 23; Vice-Pres., VIOLET 
JouNsoN, 200 West 15th St., New York 11; 
Treas., ALFRED Hopkins, 30-43 Eighty- 
eighth St., Jackson Heights; Sec., Lita 
LeERoy, 194 Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., Harvey L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Epwin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DoraTHY SHAW RusseL, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Fayetteville. 


Ohio Valley; Pres., C. Pucu, Col- 
lege Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Pres., FRANZ TREFZGER, College Conserva- 
tory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treas., Norma 
RicuTerR, College Conservatory, Cincinnati; 
Sec., Dora Lyon, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. Dunn, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., FiLoryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: MarGcuerite C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEIseR, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., SyLvie Der- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCiunc 
Miter, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rhode Island: Pres., PAULINE MIDDLETON, 
63 Angell St., Providence 6; Vice-Pres., 
Ray E. Crowe ., 60 Davis St., Providence 
8; Treas., HELEN C. PLAceE, 138 Adelaide 
St., Providence 7; Sec., GLORY PERETHIAN, 
31 Benefit St., Pawtucket. 


[Please turn the page.] 
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[Continued from previous page.] 


St. Louis District: Pres., WELDON Wuuit- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MEREDITH, 408 Hanley Rd., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. KEITH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 


San Francisco: Pres., JOHN C. TEGNELL, 28 
Bayview Court, Millbrae, California; Vice- 
Pres.. MAUDE REDMON Torrey, 10 North 
View Court, San Francisco, California; 
Treas., GLADYS STEELE Hacur, 1598 Shra- 
der St., San Francisco, California; Sec., 
VircINIA BAR, 921 Hough Ave., Lafavette, 
California. 


South Carolina: Pres., CAROLYN PARKER, 
4702 Colonial Dr., Columbia 3; Vice-Pres., 
Joyce Hosss, 812 Rutledge St., Spartan- 
burg; Sec-Treas., ESTHER COULANGE, 1465 
Ebenezer Rd., Rock Hill. 


South Florida: Pres., Pau Beck, 434 N. 
W. 25th St., Miami, Florida; Vice-Pres., 
Lina MAppAForD, University of Miami. 
Coral Gables, Florida; Treas... MartTIN 
BLACKWELDER, Box 3012, Hollywood, Flor- 
ida; Sec., SisreER Maura, O.P., Barry Col- 
lege. Miami, Florida. 


Twin Cities: Pres., OLIveR Mocck, 3417 
Humboldt Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., MARIA Montana, 2009 
Queen Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Treas., Brupin, 3131 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sec., BOBBY 
BLAKE Barr, 1128 LaSalle. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy Lewis, 
Apt. 808, 1914 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9; Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 
4628 Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 
16; Treas., VICTORIA JOSEPHINE Muse, 904 
T Street N.W., Washington 1;  Sec., 
GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St. N.W., 
Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., SistER 
SusANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., VIVIAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., WARREN B. WOOLDRIDGE, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., ARNOLD JONES, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee; Sec., EUDORA SHEPHERD. 13 Valley 
Rd., Beloit; Treas., Mrs. Guy Bearp, 512 
Seventieth St., Kenosha. 


fe} 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Richard De Young, Chairman; Stanley 
Deacon, Victor Alexander Fields, Grace 
Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Shar- 

nova. 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 

George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 
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CAUSES OF VOICE STRAIN IN SINGING, Oren Brown, No. 2, p. 20, Dec. 53. 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH SONG, Michael Head, No. 4, p. 22, May 15, 195). 
CONVENTION OF THE DECADE, THE, Louis Nicholas, No. 3, p. 2, Feb. 15, 195). 


GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI AND THE AMERICAN LYRIC THEATRE, Howard 
Groth, No. 2, p. 16, Dec. ’58. 


JUDGE LOOKS AT A CONTEST, A, Marshall F. Bryant, No. 4, p. 26, May 1), 
1959. 


HINTS ON SINGING MOZART, Weldon Whitlock, No. 3, p. 16, Feb. 15, 1959. 
LAMPERTI AND THE SINGING WORD, Charles Hedley, No. 2, p. 18, Dec. ’58. 


MORE CHAMBER MUSIC FOR THE VOICE, John Toms, No. 4, p. 4, May 15, 
1959. 


NATS FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM, No. 4, p. 2, May 15, 1959. 
NEW YORK CITY—ARTIST’S MECCA, Gertrude Ehrhart, No. 1, p. 2, Oct. ’58. 
PHYSIOLOGY OF BREATHING, THE, Lee Hardy, No. 2, p. 12, Dec. ’58. 


PREPARING FOR ANOTHER YEAR’S WORK, Lloyd Mallett, No. 4, p. 28. 
May 15, 1959. 


PREPARING STUDENTS FOR OPERA WORKSHOPS, Paulette Alexander, 
No. 1, p. 14, Oct. 58. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE CHALLENGE, A, Grace Leslie, No. 3, p. 2, Feb. 15, 
1959. 


PROCEDURES IN THE VOICE CLASS, Dorothy T. Schneider, No. 3, p. 4, Feb. 
15, 1959. 


REPORT OF JOINT MENC AND NATS COMMITTEE ON CHORAL MUSIC, 
No. 4, p. 12, May 15, 1959. 


RESEARCH ON VOCAL EFFICIENCY, William H. Perkins, Granville Sawyer, 
Peggy Harrison, No. 2, p. 4, Dec. ’58. 


SHOW BUSINESS, Frances Newsom, No. 1, p. 12, Oct. ’58. 


SOUTHWESTERN’S CONFERENCE—AUDITIONS, H. Grady Harlan, No. 4, 
p. 26, May 15, 1959. 


STANDARD TERMINOLOGY FOR MUSICAL NOTES, A, John Backus, No. 2, 
p. 28, Dec. ’58. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE SONNINEN RESEARCH, William Vennard, 
No. 4, p. 8, May 15, 1959. 


TOWARD AN OBJECTIVE VOCABULARY FOR VOICE PEDAGOGY, Jan- 
willem van den Berg and William Vennard, No. 3, p. 10, Feb. 15, 1959. 


TRIPTYCH—A RHAPSODY ON OUR 1958 NEW YORK CONVENTION, Jea:: 
Ludman, No. 2, p. 2, Dec. ’58. 


VOWEL COLOR AND VOICE QUALITY, Pierre Delattre, No. 1, p. 4, Oct. ’58. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE VOICE IN CONTEMPORARY MUSIC, Hans Heins- 
heimer, No. 3, p. 26, Feb. 15, 1959. 


YOUR FINEST INVESTMENT, George Coz, No. 4, p. 18, May 15, 1959. 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN REGION 


zllen, Mrs. Althea W., 1 Gifford Drive, Shrews- 
bury, Massachusetts. 


leecher, Mrs. Lenora Gardiner, 400 Dandorth St., 

Portland 4, Maine. 

Cook, Mrs. Erma Jane, 7504 Flower Ave., Ta- 

koma Park, Maryland. 

lvouglas, Mrs. Vivian Collier, 1900 Randolph St. 
.E., Washington, D.C. 

Beth, 16 E. 96th Street, New York 

ifeans, Mrs. Louis Rich, 270 N. Whitney St., 


Hartford 5, Connecticut. 


looy, Mr. Norman J., Box 636, South Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. 

tchorr, Mrs. Virginia E., 22 Waterville Road, 
Farmington, Connecticut. 

Sister Marie Helen of the Savior, P.M., River 


College, Nashua, New Hampshire. 


Sister M. Rosalie, C.D.P., 130 Court Street, Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 
“rompeter, Mrs. Lisa, Musical Courier, 119 W. 


57th, New York 19, New York. 
Waner, Mrs. Virginia Walker, Lake Lonely Road. 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
Vrigerio, Mr. Claudio, 6650 S.W. 26th Court, Mira- 
mar Hollywood, Florida. 
CGidney, Mrs. Nettie Rayle, 401 East Marion Street, 
Shelby, No. Carolina. 
ilansel, Mrs. Katharine Elizabeth, 4745 34th Road, 
N.. Arlington 7, Virginia 
Sterrett, Mrs. Jane Richards, 1125 N.W. 8th 
Street, Gainesville, Florida. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Miss Bettye Anne, 1633 Clinch Avenue 
S.W., Knoxville 16, Tenn. 
Hammar, Mr. Russell A., 3505 Nanz Ave., Louis- 
ville 16, Tenn. 
Ousley, Mrs. Eleanor M., 192% 
Birmingham 19, > 
Whittington, Mrs. Margaret Moore, 1791 Peabody 
Avenue, Memphis, Tenn 


Williams, Mrs. Mary Hunt, 826 High Street, Tren- 
ton, Tennessee. 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 


Krown, 


Mayfair Drive, 


Engelstad, Mr. Paul J. <A., Parkview Estates, 
Seguin, Texas. 
Lentz, Mr. Ralph Eugene, 1204 N. Vine Street. 


Hoisington, Kansas. 
Pennington, Mr. Kenneth D., Northeastern State 
College. Tahlequah, Okla. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Ackley, Mrs. Ona Lou, Cottey College, Nevada, 
Missouri. 

Kayless, Mr. Eugene V., 1001 Ballantine Road, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Foote, Mr. Bruce R., Mahomet, Illinois. 

Gerson, Mrs. Marjorie Phelps, 603 East Beecher 


Street, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Ohlsson, Mr. Gordon Lewis, 1031 Michigan Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Sister Marie Brendan Harvey. S.P., St: Mary of 
the Woods College. St. Mary of the Woods, 
Indiana. 

Sister M. Margarta, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Tllinois. 

Sister M. Paraclita, O.P., College of Saint Mary of 
the Springs, Columbus 19, Ohio 


NORTHERN REGION 


YeLong, Mrs. Ethel Lucille, 217 Jefferson Street. 
Anoka, Minnesota. 

Xnowles, Mr. Paul, Scott of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION 


fague, Mr. Carl August, 1598 Shrader Street, San 
Francisco 17, California. 

acobsen, Mr. Waldemar Edward, 3618 Moraga 
Street, San Francisco 22, California. 

sing, Mr. Paul 1463 Scott Ave., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif 

fisher, Mr. Austin Wilton, 1175 Johnson Street. 
Menlo Park, California. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


chley, Mr. Richard Henry, 409 Queen St., 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
(formerly 16 Grange St.. Hanover, Pa.) 
tatcheller, Dr. John Montanye, 10201 Arvada N.E 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

(formerly 201 Sycamore St. N.E.) 

‘est, Mr. Carl Jones, 1118 N. Wood, Sherman, Tex. 
(removed from Information Wanted) 

tlanchard, Mr. Edwin Kingsley, Box 400, Meredith 
College. Raleigh, N. Car. 

(from Box 292) 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 
MISS ZULA EVELYN COON 
Caney, Kansas 
MRS. ELLA ZOPF HANSON 
Tampa, Florida 
MRS. ETHEL LOUISE HOWARD 
North Hollywood, California 
MR. FRANCO S. RUSSO 
Boston, Massachusetts 


MISS HONOR MARY WINER 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Bodanis, Mrs. Norma Minnie, 
Road, Tucson, Ariz. 
(from 720 E. Prince Road) 
Branche, Miss Blanche, Studio 400, 20 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, 
(fram 804) 
rown, Mr. George Channing, 215 
Salina, Kansas. 
(formerly 224 Baker St.) 
Burton, Mr. Robert L., Box 22000 F. Fort Worth 
15, Texas. 
(formerly Box 6090 Seminary Hill) 
Cook, Miss Mary, 1431 Lyncrest, Jackson, Miss. 
(formerly 2698 Magnolia Dr., Meridian, Miss.) 
Mrs. Katherine Marie, 4521 Holly Place, 
St. Louis 15, Mo. (not Avenue) 
Crawford, Mrs. Sallie Hodges, 311 S. Leitch, La- 
Grange, Illinois. 
(formerly 410 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, Ill.) 
Cunningham, Mr. Louis, University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
(removed from Information Wanted) 
Curtis. Vera, Hotel Wellington, 55th and 7th Ave., 
New York City 19, N. “Hi 
(formerly 47 E. 86th St. 
Daro, Mr. 1027 T. Sereet. 
(formerly flson Avenue, Richmond, Calif.) 
Davis, Mr. 7 Evan, Music Dept. University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C. 
(formerly Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 


1720 E. Prince 


W. Jewell, 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


gon) 

Davis, Miss Eleanor Miriam, 6 Summit, Wellesley, 
al Ss. 

(formerly 24 Peterboro St., Boston 15) 

Dickensheets, Mr. Harold, 7815 Moreland Lane, 
Washington 14, D.C. 
5425 Connecticut N.W., Wash- 
ington 15 

Dixon, Mr ites Sidney, 9 Bradley Drive, Capi- 
tal Hts. Baptist Church, Montgomery, Ala. 
(formerly 3729 19th Pl., Meridian, Miss.) 


Ave. 


Donohue, Mrs. Merle Childs, P.O. Box 67, Des- 
canso, Calif. 
(formerly Magic Oaks, P.O. Box 126) 
Dueringer, Mrs. Ilse Enge, 248 College, Shreve- 
port 
(formerly 123 Ockley Drive) bd 
Ebersole, Mr. Joel Kyle, 2515 Rockwood Lane, 


Denton, Texas. 
(formerly 912 Avenue D.) 
Madge C., 36 


Fairfax, Mrs. Main, Thomaston, 
Maine. 
(formerly 54: Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.) 


Fenwick, Miss Ruth Greenhow, Eastern Michigan 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(formerly Michigan State Normal College) 

Fitch, Mrs. Brahman St., Athens, Ala. 
(formerly P.O. "Box 510, Fairfield. Ala .) 

Fowler, Mrs. Mamie, 3736 Warwick, 
Kansas City 8, 
(formerly 926 E. ‘th St., Kansas City) 

Greenwell, Mr. Gean, Box 87, East Lansing, Mich. 
(formerly 1119 Kensington) 

Vola, 4459 Fulton, Sherman Oaks, 


Gribble, Mrs. 

Calif. 

(formerly 1323 Victoria. Ave., Los Angeles 29) 
Gross, Mr. Howard, 648 Newton Road, Troy, Ohio. 


(formerly 327 Lincoln Ave.) 

Hamilton, Mr. Edw. H., Hardin-Simmons 
versity, Abilene, 
(formerly Box 205) 


Uni- 


Hand, Mr. Edsel Leo, 1217 Monte Vista Drive, 
Gadsden, Ala. 
(formerly 2004 Lookout St.) 


Harlan, Mr. H. Grady. Box 89, Brownwood, Texas. 
(formerly Howard Payne College) 
Harlan, Mr. Monas Oscar, 64 S. 
Missoula, Mont. 
(formerly 612 South 4th West) 
Heiser, Mrs. Annie Laurie, 116 Union 
Mansfield, Mass. 
(removed from Information Wanted) 


Avenue East, 


Street. 


Herren, Mr. 
anéeas. 
(formerly 427 West Sth St.) 
Hoban, Mr. Stanley, Suite 204, 1060 Craigdarroch, 
Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
(formerly 250 Gorge Road, Victoria, B.C., Canada) 


Lloyd K., 206 W. 22nd Street, Kays, 


man, Mrs. Catherine Lee, Southern Oregon 
College, Ashland, @regon. 
(formerly Suzanne Homes Hall) 
Mrs. — Hunt, 689 Far Hills Ave., 


(formerly 37 West Dixon Ave., Dayton 4) 


Johnson, ate, Beverly, 257 W. 86th St., New 
York 24, N.Y. 
“Mrs. Johnson, 959 Madison 
Ave., New York 24 


Kamarck, Mrs. Esther Fremont, Harriman Road, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 
(formerly 35 So. Broadway) 
Lane, Dr. Thomas Ford, 1212 W. Jefferson St., 
Waxahachie, Texas. 
(formerly 414 N. Travis, Sherman, Texas) 
m, Mrs. Santina C., Buffalo, New York (not 


Leone) 

Leslie, Mrs. Lelia, 5101 Chapman Hwy., Knoxville 
20, Tenn. 

417 Wall Avenue) 
Mr. Cesare J., 308 

York 21, New York. 

(formerly 176 East St., 

Malling, Mrs. Magda, @ 
cisco 27, Calif. 
(formerly 2223 - 18th Ave., San Francisco 16) 

Mann, Miss Charlotte Louise, 6024 Arendes Drive, 
St. Louis 16, Mo. 

(formerly 3521 Bingham St., St. Louis 11, Mo.) 

Marty, Mrs. Lucile Christe, 8912 Ensley Lane, 

ansas City 12, Mo. 
(formerly 7209 Summit, Kansas City 8 

Matheson, Mr. Charles Daniel, 1403 W. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

(formerly 2221 Olive Street) 

McLaughlin, Mr. D’Alton, 1585 Yonge St., 
minster Church, Toronto 7, Canada. 
(formerly 300 Lytton Blvd., Toronto 12) 

Mendenhall, Mr. Alan David, 4433 Keystone, Cul- 
ver City, Calif. 

(formerly 5022 Rhoda Way, Culver City) 

Miller, J. Oscar, University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

(formerly 801 Oak St.) 

Mohr, Miss Marie Louise, 524 Elmwood, Buffalo 
22, New York. 

(formerly 296 Bryant Street, Buffalo 13) 

Monnier, Miss Laura, Attleboro, Mass. (not Miss 

ura Louise Monnier.) 

Moore, Mrs. Werton Dee, 2830 E. 56th Place. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

(formerly 203 Sunset Drive, Tulsa) 

Morrill, Mrs. Georgia Kepler, 13563 Birwood Ave., 
Detroit 38, Mich. (not Detroit 4) 

Morsbach, Mrs. Florence, 285 South Central Ave., 
Hartsdale, New York. 
(formerly 160 W. 73rd Street, New York City 

Neri, Miss Jospehine, 498 South High Street, é.. 
ver 9, Colo. 

(formerly 1050 Sherman St., Denver) 

Carroll O., 2009 Mayfair Drive, Han- 
for 
(formerly 270 Cortner St.) 


E. 79th Street, 


New York 28) 
Rivas Ave., San Fran- 


New 


) 
19th St., 


York- 


Ochs, Miss Maude Louise, R.2 North Street, 
Granville, Ohio. 
— 467 Oakwood Avenue, Columbus 5, 
io) 
Ohlsen, Mr. Donald Frederic, 5335 Crain St., Sko- 
ie, Ill. 
(formerly 3225 W. Foster 
Oliver, Mr. Roy, 422 _— Avenue, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 
(formerly 3200 N/W. 79th St., Miami 7) 7 
Mrs. Sihler, % Palmer Clinic, 
ando, So. 
(formerly Mrs “Kathlee Sihler Toomey, Devils 
Lake, No. 
Parks, Mrs. Grace Conine, 1301 S. Carson, Tulsa 
19, Okla. 
(formerly Tulsa 14) 
Pike, — Melvin, 224 E. Larkin St., Midland, 
Mic! 


(formerly 224 W. Nelson St.) 
ubeck, Mr. Bernard E., St. Joseph’s College, 
Rensselaer, Indiana. 
(reported Feb. issue as QuBeck) 
Rafferty, Mme. Manuela Budrow (formerly Mme. 
Manuela Budrow) 
(retains San Gabriel address) 
Rate, Mrs. Ruth Hammond, 
Denver 10, Colo. 
633 ) 
Ramsay, Mr. Harold Arthur, 430 So. Michigan. 


(formerly The Lodge, 1111 16a St. N.W., Cal- 
gary. Alberta, Cana 
Reid, Florence Ann, 159 Tuscarora Road, Buffalo 
20, New York. 
(formerly 90 Princeton Place, Buffalo) 
Remley, Mr. Ernest J., 3538 Baltimore, 
City 11, Mo. 
(formerly 4104 McGee, Kansas City) 
Resler, Miss Cleo, 2739 Prairie Ave. w Evanston, Til. 
(formerly 504 Fifth St. Apt. F-2, Wilmette, Ill.) 


[Please turn back to page 35.] 
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Again the workshop program of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing offers its mem- 
bers and friends a wonderful opportunity to keep 
abreast of the newest developments in the field 
of vocal training. The enthusiasm of those who 
have attended recent workshops is the best rec- 
ommendation for this program. Set aside one or 
two weeks for a refreshing period of new ideas, 
literature and friends. 


A new feature has been added this year. 
Through the cooperation of Boosey and Hawkes, 
Inc., MICHAEL HEAD will visit the United States 


and participate in four of our workshops. 
Your 1959 Workshop Directors 


1959 NATS WORKSHOPS 


‘Tulane - Newcomb University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; G. Frederick Holler, Director. 
Dauphin Way Methodist Church, Dauphin 
and Catherine Streets, Mobile, Alabama. 


% June 7-12 


State Teachers College, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania; Dail W. Cox, Director. Box 371, 
Feasterville, Pennsylvania. 


% July 20-25 


August 2-7 University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Lockery, Director. 
% August 9-21 Indiana University, Bloomington, Andiana; Wil- 
_liam E. Ross, Director. / 


x August 16-21 University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; R. 
Berton Coffin, Director. 


CUT OUT, FILL IN, AND RETURN to the Workshop 
of your choice at your earliest convenience. 


Please accept my reservation for your workshop at 


Please reserve [] single room [_] double room for me for the period 


| will arrive on ee 


| enclose the customary $5.00 deposit on my enrollment fee of $25.00. 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ante 


LIBRARY 
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